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THE NEW COURT-HOUSE AT NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


peA0n year the members of the Boston Bicy- 
cle Club perform ‘‘the annual ceremony of 
wheeling round the Hub.’’ They spend two 
days in a sixty-eight-mile ride over beautiful 
and historic highways near Boston, and on 
the second night sit down to a banquet. The 
occasion is in memory of the days of twenty 
years ago, when the popularity of bicycling 
was at its height. The Boston club is perhaps 
the last survivor in New England of the many 
organizations of its kind that throve a few 
years ago. a 





EW Haven has adopted a plan for beauti- | 
fying the city that centers round its | 
historic green. ‘The new court-house of New | 
Haven County is a part of this plan, and its | 
completion sets a high standard of beauty for 
the buildings to come in later years. The 
court-house, which cost $1,500,000, is of Ver- 
mont marble. It contains six ecourt-rooms and 
the offices of the various county departments. 
It is one of the most beautiful public buildings 
in New England, and New Haven feels a} 
special pride in it because, except for the sculp- | 
ture and the mural decorations, it is wholly 
the work of New Haven men. 
& 
HEN the American Fisheries Society held 
its annual meeting in Boston last month, 
several of the speakers had a good word to say 
for the mussel as a worthy addition to our bill 
of fare. ‘‘In Europe,’’ said Doctor Field of 
Clark University, ‘‘the people hold the mussel 
in high esteem. ‘There the mussel-crop nets 
the gatherers from $1,600 to $2, 400 to each acre 
of mud.’’ Another speaker said: ‘* The mussel 
is the most nutritious of shell-fish. It is as 
palatable as the oyster, and much cheaper.’’ 
So the lobster, the clam, the oyster and the 
quahaug may have a rival in the lowly mussel 
that most of us have crunched under our heel 
on the beach. ‘ 


W!tH the beginning of the school year last 
month, a new law went into effect in 
Massachusetts that virtually raises the age of 
compulsory school attendance from fourteen to 
sixteen years, although this was not expected 
to be the result when the bill was urged before 
the legislature last winter. The law provides 
that a boy of fourteen may leave school only 
on the condition that he has employment. 
The character of the work he may do and 
the number of hours he may work are 
carefully prescribed. If he gets the kind of 
work that the law permits boys of fourteen to 
hold, he need not return to school. But if he 
loses his job, or engages in work that the law 
forbids, he must go back to school, and stay 
there until he is sixteen. As a result of the 


law the school authorities expect that several | 


thousand boys will continue in school who 
would formerly have left at fourteen. Em- 
ployers believe that few boys of fourteen or 
fifteen will be hired for any kind of work, since 
the restrictions as to hours of work greatly 
decrease their value in shop or factory. The 
logical outcome would be a law fixing the age 
at which a boy may leave school at sixteen 
years. But that would raise a serious eco- 
nomic problem in many poor families. 


roy 

MoE than a billion dollars will be spent in 
the next five years in improving harbors 
and port equipments throughout the world. 


That is the estimate of the New York Journal | he led the way to an up-stairs chamber. | 


of Commerce, which gives a long list of cities 
in this and other lands where the improve- 
ments are planned or under way. ‘Three cities 
on our Pacific coast—Seattle, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco—will spend about $40,000,000 
on piers, docks, and general harbor improve- 
ments in the next few years. Nearer home, 
all New England has a direct interest in the 
Boston work, which will cost $9,000,000 to 
undertake, and much more to carry to comple- 
tion. The port directors of Boston have pub- 
lished maps and plans that show the proposed 
improvement of the harbor for the next fifty 
years. The great pier recently completed for 
the Hamburg liners will be followed by the 
building of the largest dry dock on the Atlantic | 
coast. If the cost of these port improvements | 
appears large, it may be pointed out that New | 


Orleans is spending an equal sum, $9,000,000, | 
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ona single cotton warehouse on its water-front, 
in anticipation of the increasing business that 
will follow the opening of the Panama Canal. 
Galveston, Mobile, and Port Arthur are spend- 
ing more millions for the same reason. The 
Canadian cities of St. John, Halifax, and 
Montreal, are all beginning expensive harbor 
improvements, and the same is true of a dozen 
great ports of Europe and South America. 
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A HARDY TURK. 


N the evening after the great Battle of 
O Kacelevo in the Turco-Russian War, 

the English surgeons who were with 
the Turkish army had such an enormous 
number of wounded to attend to that they 
were hard at work all the night. The late 
Melton Prior, who vividly describes their un- 
tiring efforts in ‘‘Campaigns of a War Corre- 
spondent,’’ relates one unusual incident that 
had an unexpectedly pleasant ending. 


I was frightfully done up with the toil of 
the day, but I attended to the pitching of the 
doctors’ tents, as well as mine, close to where 
they were operating on the unfortunate Turks. 
They were in the midst of about four hundred 
wounded men, and had patched up about a 
hundred, when I went over and insisted that 
they should eat something. At last I did 
succeed in getting them to my stew-pot, but 
they soon jumped up and rushed back to their 
rough operating-tables. While they worked, 
I sat on the ground e upon my sketches. | 
Every now and then [ would pay them a visit, | 
as an interesting case would present itself. 

The ey fellows under operation were very 
brave, but it was impossible for them to keep 
from groaning, and these horrible sounds rang 
in my ears as I watched. Suddenly Doctor 
Boyd called out, ‘‘ Look here, Prior, here is a 
curious hit! <A bullet went in at this man’s 
mouth, and traveling right down his vertebra, | 
came out at his back.’’ | 

No sooner had I examined the man, than 
Busby called out to me, ‘‘Look at this man! | 
He evidently turned round for some purpose, 
and a bullet caught him in the back, traveled 
right up, and came out of his mouth, smashing | 





his jaw as it went.’’ | fi 


I thought it curious to see two men with | 
wounds exactly the reverse of each other, and 
| made a note of it. Some months afterward, 
| when I was visiting the hospital at Rustschuk, 
| Doetor Stevens, who was in charge, talked 


| with me of the wonderful way in which the 
| wounded Turks recovered. ‘‘I’ve a man here, ’’ 


he said, ‘‘who had a bullet travel up his back 
and smash his mouth to pieces, and yet there 
| he is now, eating a mutton-chop.’’ 
| “I recognized the fellow. It was the one I 
| Saw or | patching up in the field, and he 
was actually able to eat and talk. 
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SHREWD PIONEERS. 
| JN the ‘‘History of Jay, Maine,’’ Rev. B. F. 
Lawrence includes short biographies of its 
early settlers. Among these was Dr. Daniel 
Childs, who received his medical education in 
Paris, in 1716. One incident that is recorded 
of him proves that he was a philosopher as 
well as a physician. 
In that early time, a doctor’s income was 
very small, and the doctor’s family was often 








and said, ‘‘There is only one stick of wood 
left in the wood-pile. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘that’s enough to 
keep you warm. Go and put it on your 
| shoulder and bring it to me.’’ The son did 
| as he was told. 

‘*Now, ’’ said the father, ‘‘follow me.’’ And 





| Opening the window, he bade the boy throw 
| the stick out, and then go down-stairs and get 
it again. ‘‘Do that as long as you feel cold,’’ 
he said; ‘‘it will soon get you warm.’’ 
| Ebenezer .Keyes settled near the granite 
| quarries, a large part of which was included 
|in his original purchase. He was noted for 
his epigrammatie speech and quick repartee. 
In the village store one day he dropped a 
small coin on the floor. As he stooped to pick 
| it up, the storekeeper remarked, ‘‘Mr. Keyes, 
if I were worth as much as you are, I wouldn’t 
| stoop to pick up a sixpence.’’ 
Re hat’s just the reason you ain’t,’’ was the 
| quick reply. 
| He went into the store one day with a small 
| basket in his hand, and inquired how much 
| the storekeeper was getting for eggs. 
| **Six cents,’’ he was told. 
‘*TIsn’t that rather low?’’ he asked. | 
‘*T will sell all I have for that price,”’ 
was the answer, and much to the trader’s 
o> Mr. Keyes replied, *‘I will take 
nem. | 
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Schools and Colleges. 


RELIANCE LINE 
The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one r t it a Catal of any Er 





Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or | \ 7a) 

University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind | g 

one for boys or girls, and if you have any preference as to 

its location. Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











in straitened circumstances. One cold day in | 
autumn, the oldest boy came to his father, | 


Hydro-Pneumatic 
Water Systems 


for Country Homes, Bungalows, Farms and 
Villages. Our cialty is Ly = for Artesian 
Wells. Electric, Oil and Gasoline Pumping Machines 


GREAT FIRE PROTECTION. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue F.W. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY 
62 No. Washington Street, Boston 
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Dealers everywhere. 
Write for catalogue. 


|| EMERSON PIANO @ | 


BOSTON , MASS. 














THs IS A NEW DEVICE, combining two indis- 
nsable accessories for all outings. The face 
or dial of the Hikemeter will show you the number 
of miles you walk, while the Compass, set into 
the back of the case, will be found very useful 
when in the woods for determining the route 
to be traveled. The Hikemeter can be regulated 

) to suit the step of the wearer, and will register in 

) quarter-miles for any distance up to 100 miles. 


D THE OFFE. The Hikemeter and 
y Compass will be given 
to Companion subscribers for only one new 
solicited subscription and 45 cents extra. 
Sold for $1.50. 
In either case we will deliver free any- 


where in the United States. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY - BOSTON, MASS. ; 
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WHEN YOU NEED MUSTARD, 
SAY TO YOUR GROCER, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 
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underwear that 
saves doctors’ bills 


It is well known how healthful wool 
underwear is — how it prevents colds, 
grippe, pneumonia, rheumatism, etc. 

There’s a vast difference in wool under- 
wear, however. In selecting 


-Q0ckWo0n.. 


Standard 
Wool Underwear 


you can make no mistake. It is made of pure stock, knit 

in a manner that allows proper ventilation and evaporation, 

yet maintains correct bodily warmth. Has had a steady 

and widely increasing sale since first made in 1862. 

Can be had in natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, camel’s 

hair and fancy colors. 

Prices $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25 and 
$2.50 per garment, according to quality. 

The Rockwood label in the neck and waistband of every 

garment is your guarantee of genuineness. 

If your dealer doesn’t handle Rockwood’s Standard Wool 

Underwear, write us, mentioning his name, and we will see 

that your needs are met. You will 

enjoy reading our new booklet. A 

fine specimen of the printer’s skill. 

Full of valuable information. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD 
* & CO. 
Bennington, Vt. 
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T was the fourteenth of Sep- 

tember, the day before the 

opening of the fall term at 
St. Timothy’s. The morning 
train from New York had just 
arrived; the station platform 
was crowded; excited family 
groups hastened this way and 
that, in search of baggage or carriages; 
pink - faced boys of twelve and smartly 
dressed youths of sixteen were walking 
beside their parents—for all the boys 
arriving on this day were new to St. 
Timothy’s, and few of them were making 
this first journey unaccompanied. 

There was one, however, Alfred Grannis 
by name, who was not only alone, but 
lonely. He was one of the older boys, a 
tall, slim fellow, with gray eyes and sensi- 
tive lips; he was in black, and wore a 
mourning band on his hat. The somber- 
ness of his clothes accented the wistfulness 
in his eyes as he glanced about at the 
eager family groups—heard a father 
exclaiming, ‘‘Come along now, Bill!’’ and 
a mother sighing, ‘‘ Dear me, Charley, I’m 
sorry to get to the end of this journey !’’ 
The pang that was now always in his 
heart sprang into more painful life when 
he heard the words and saw the actions 
that showed an affectionate companionship 
between the parents and their boys. A 
pair of small twins flanking their mother 
and clinging each to an arm, while their 
father marched in front, passed by; 
Grannis followed them with his eyes, 
swallowed hard—and then suddenly 
turned and went to look for a carriage. 

‘*Hotel or school?’’ asked the driver. 

**School, ’’ said Grannis. 

It was a pleasant, warm morning; the 
sun was shining down through the elms 
that arched the streets of the clean New 
England town; the leaves were green, the 
salvias and dahlias were in bloom in the 
gardens, and clusters of red barberries 
hung in the hedgerows. Sitting lonely 
on the rear seat of the open carriage, 
Grannis looked about him and thought 
how joyous, how exciting his arrival at 
St. Timothy’s on such a day as this might 
have been. 

It was a good horse behind which he 
was driving, and at the top of the second 
hill after leaving the town he passed a 
carriage that contained three persons whom 
he had seen in the train. They were 
obviously husband and wife and son; the 
man was tall, big, red-faced, and flashily 
dressed ; a diamond pin sparkled in his necktie. 
He directed a glance of annoyance at Grannis’s 
driver and then at Grannis; he was clearly one 
of those men who do not like to be passed on 
the road. His wife, a large, elaborately dressed 
woman, seemed better-natured, and sat beam- 
ing pride and affection at the youth on the 
opposite seat of the victoria. The boy had, 
like his father, a large, red, confident face— 
large blue eyes, a large nose, and a large chin. 
Lounging in the seat, he accepted the homage 
of his mother’s gaze complacently. While 
Grannis was passing, he turned his eyes on 
him in a stare of curiosity. 

Grannis wondered what sort of fellow he 
was, and decided that he might be conceited. 
He did not think about him long, for soon the 
driver pointed out the towers of St. Timothy’s 
showing among the trees beyond a valley; 
and from that time until they drew up in front 
of the gabled red brick building known as The 
Study, Grannis sat forward and looked about 
in eager expectancy. 

The driver, who had ushered many a new 
boy into St. Timothy’s, pointed with his whip 
to a second-story window. 

**You go up one flight, turn to the left, and 
you’ll find Doctor Davenport in there,’’ he 
said. ‘‘He’ll tell you what building you’re 
to live in.’”’ 

Grannis crossed the gravel court and mounted 
the stairs. Upon the screen door of Doctor 
Davenport’s office was hung a sign, ‘‘Walk 
In.”’ Obeying the injunction, Grannis found 
himself in a comfortable study, with many 
Shelves of books, a desk, and several straight- 
backed chairs. The room was unoccupied, 
but through the door opening into an adjoin- 
Ing room he saw a stout, middle-aged clergy- 
man, who glanced out and nodded to him 
In a friendly way. The clergyman had a 

y face, gray hair and a gray mustache; 
he was talking to some people whom Grannis 
could not see, but who were evidently a father 
and mother placing their young son in the 
school. 

Grannis sat down near a ‘window and 
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“THAT'S A MIGHTY GOOD TENNIS-BAT, TODD.” 


waited; presently he heard the sound of slow 
ascending footsteps on the stairs. 

In a few moments the trio whom he had 
passed on the road made their entrance—the 
father of the family first. He gazed round, 
looked into the inner room, and then, with 
another distinct glance of annoyance at Gran- 
nis, sat down and pulled out his watch. His 
wife and son seated themselves beside him, 
and they all concentrated their eyes on Grannis | 
—with no intent to embarrass him, and with 
no special interest in his presence, but simply 
because he was the most obvious object in the 
room on which to fix their attention. Under 
this observation Grannis employed himself in 
revolving slowly a large globe that was at 
hand, and in feeling the smooth oceans and 
the rough mountain ranges. After a little 
while the father of the family began to snap 
the cover of his watch impatiently. 

Presently Doctor Davenport ushered his 
other visitors out of his office and bade them 
good-by. No sooner had he finished with them 
than the big man was on his feet. 

‘**Doctor Davenport?’’ he began, and made 
as if to accompany the rector into the inner | 
room. 

Doctor Davenport said, ‘‘In just one moment, | 
please; you’ll excuse me for just one moment. ’’ | 
Then he turned to Grannis, and said, kindly, | 
‘*T think you were waiting to see me next?’’ 

Grannis stood up. 
no hurry. I don’t mind waiting. After you, 
siz.°” 

The last words he addressed to the man 
whom Doctor Davenport had left discomfited | 
and frowning, and who now took prompt 
advantage of this courtesy. 








**T am Mr. Todd, Doctor Davenport—Mrs. | to know is, what are my chances for playing | the upper school ; 


Todd—my son, Daniel, about whom we have 
had some correspondence. ’’ 

The rector shook hands with each member | 
of the family, and escorted them into the inner | 
office. There Mr. Todd discoursed so loudly | 
about his son Daniel, that Grannis, as well 
as the rector, was soon acquainted with the 
youth’s merits and attainments. 


| inherit the business. 


his shoulders, had sound common sense, which 
was better than book-learning for most pur- 
poses; he was a chip of the old block. Some 
day he would be the head of the biggest glass 
‘*plant’’ in eastern Ohio. 

**T employ twenty-five ‘hundred men,’’ Mr. 
Todd informed the rector, and, incidentally, 
Grannis. ‘‘Daniel’s the only son, and will 
Naturally, I want him 
to have a gentleman’s education. If he’s 
treated right, I shall be disposed to do some- 
thing handsome by the school. ’’ 

‘*We give no boy special privileges, ’’ replied 
the rector, quickly. ‘‘Every boy who enters 
must conform to the discipline. ’’ 

**T understand, I understand.’’ Mr. Todd’s 
voice was sonorously tolerant. ‘‘But this re- 
striction that you have on automobiles—my 
boy Daniel has two machines, a big touring- 
car and a runabout, and there’s no better 
operator in the State of Ohio. To my mind, 
it’s an excellent thing for a boy to run a 
machine—teaches him self-reliance and gets | 
him interested in mechanics; and I should be | 
| glad if you’d make an exception therefore in | 
| my boy Daniel’s case, and let him have his | 
| runabout, at least.’ 

‘*I’m sorry, Mr. Todd; it’s out of the ques- 
tion. No special privileges for any boy. We 
have a machine-shop here, if Daniel is inter- 


| ested in mechanics ; and self-reliance is a thing | 
‘*Yes, sir, but I’m in| that he can learn in other waye—if he has not | them very much; 


| already acquired it, as I suspect.’’ The rector | 
took the edge off his refusal with a genial | 
laugh. 

‘*T don’t mind about the automobile,’’ said | 
Daniel, in a curiously gruff voice, speaking for | 
himself for the first time. ‘‘But what I want | 


football ?’? 

The rector laughed again. 
to be tested on the field,’’ he said. 

‘“*The point is,’? explained Mr. Todd, seri- 
| ously, ‘*my boy Daniel is a remarkable foot- 
ball-player. But I don’t know that, being a 
newcomer here, he’]] be given much of a show. 
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the athletics of this school. 
I’ll do something for ’em.’’ 

‘*That’s generous of you,’’ 
remarked the rector. ‘‘I am 
not one of the authorities on 
football; but I have no doubt 
that Daniel will be given every 
chance to show what he can 

do. Now I have reserved a place for him 
at the upper school,—he seems likely to 
enter the fifth form,—and if you will go 
over there, the master in charge, Mr. 
Randolph, will show you his quarters. 
Good-by, Mrs. Todd; I’m very glad to 
have met you. Daniel, you and I will 
see more of each other. ’’ 

The interview was clearly at an end; 
Mrs. Todd and Daniel emerged, but Mr. 
Todd still detained the rector in the other 
room to say something—presumably of a 
financial nature—in a lower tone. Mrs. 
Todd smiled at Grannis, and came over to 
him. 

**You’re a well-brought-up, nice-man- 
nered boy,’’ she said, ‘‘to let us go in 
ahead of you. Mr. Todd’s such an impa- 
tient man—always in arush. I hope you 
and Daniel will be friends. ’’ 

**T hope so. My name’s Alfred Gran- 
nis.’’ 

**And you’re a new boy here, too?’’ 

** Ves. ”? 

‘**And you’ve come all by yourself!’’ 
Mrs. Todd looked at him with sympathetic, 
understanding eyes, and he braced himself 
to meet some painful questioning. But it 
did not come, and he liked her for sparing 
him. ‘‘We live in Ohio,’’ said Mrs. Todd. 
**Do you live as far away as that?’’ 

‘*Farther ; Wisconsin. ’’ 

‘*What a long trip for you to make all 
by yourself! When you go back, you must 
have Daniel keep you company as far as 
Ohio. I hope you boys will like it here.’’ 

‘*T’m sure we shall,’’ declared Grannis. 

**T ain’t,’’ said Daniel. 

‘*Now, Daniel, don’t say that.’’ 
mother looked unhappy. 
going to like it.’’ 

Daniel thrust out his naturally too pro- 
trusive lower lip and spun Doctor Daven- 
port’s large globe with his blunt fingers. 
After gazing at him with affection and 
apprehension, his mother touched Gran- 
nis’s arm and drew him aside, while her 
son continued to spin the globe. 

‘**He’s always been a home boy,’’ she 
whispered to him. ‘‘That’s why he feels 

so. Do help him all you can.’’ 

Grannis promised, although he felt that Mrs. 
Todd had somehow misconceived the nature 
of her offspring. At that moment Mr. Todd 
appeared, watch in hand, and after bidding 
the rector farewell, hastily led his family 
away. 

Doctor Davenport came over to Grannis and 
took his hand, and the boy, looking into the 
rector’s keen and friendly blue eyes, felt that 
he was in the presence of one who might 
sometimes be stern, but who would always be 
just. 

*“*T think I can guess who you are,’’ said 
Doctor Davenport. ‘‘You’re Alfred Grannis 
—yes, I was sure of it. My boy, I came as 
rector to St. Timothy’s after your father’s 
time. There is still one of the masters here 
who knew him—Mr. Dean. You will find 
memorials of your father on every hand—in 
the schoolroom, in the athletic house, in the 
| library. I hope you will love the school first 
for your father’s sake, and then for its own. 

‘*Yes, ‘sir. My father loved it. He—he 
was looking forward to coming on here with 
me.’’ Grannis’s voice choked for an instant, 
and then he went bravely on: ‘*That was a 
nice letter you wrote me, Doctor Davenport. ’’ 

‘*Your father and mother came here on their 
wedding trip,’’ said Doctor Davenport. ‘‘ That 
was during my first year as rector. I liked 
I have always remembered 
them. I’m very glad to meet their son.’’ He 
laid his hand on Grannis’s shoulder. ‘‘You’re 
| going into the fifth form, I believe; that, I 
| know, was your father’s idea.’’ 

**T think I’m qualified for it.’’ 

‘*Good. I have reserved a room for you at 
in fact,’’—he consulted a 
| schedule, —‘‘it’s next to the room allotted to 
young Todd, who was here just now. You 
| and he’’—Doctor Davenport’s eyes twinkled 
|—**ean help each other to get started right, 
and if ever anything troubles you, come to 
me.’’ 

The upper school crowned the little hill, at 


His 
**Of course you’re 





He was no| Now I’d like to have it understood that if he | the foot of which were the study building and 
great scholar, but he had a good level head on | plays on the team it will be worth while for | the chapel. 


It was a large and handsome brick 
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dormitory, built round three sides of a square; 
in the center of the court was a bit of lawn, 
partly enclosed with shrubbery. Driving up 
to the entrance, Grannis had a view of the 
school; the chapel tower and the study roof 
showed above the maples of the road; nearer 
at hand was the lower school, a red brick 
building of the Georgian type; it stood near 
the margin of a little pond, the farther shore 


of which was bordered by a forest of tall | 


pines. Roofs of other buildings rose here and 


there among the trees; maples and elms were | 


planted close along the roads, and thick woods 
covered the neighboring hills. 

‘“*T’ll leave your trunk at the back door; it 
will be taken up to your room,’’ said the 
driver; so Grannis paid him, climbed the 
steps, and entered the dormitory hall. It 
was large and high-studded, with a tiled floor 
and an enormous brick fireplace; on one side 
of the fireplace was a high-backed oak settle, 
and a bald young man sat there, reading a 


book. He rose and came forward to meet | 
he was a stout, rubicund person, | 
{the bed and putting on her rub- 
‘* Welcome, stranger!’’ was his greeting. | bers, —she had made me put on 


Grannis ; 
and he had a merry eye. 


‘‘And who may you be?’”’ 
Grannis introduced himself. 


‘*Oh, yes, we’ve been expecting you,’’ said | and I was chattering away to her 

I have | like a little magpie. 

I’m glad to see you, | that she wasn’t paying any more 

We’re always glad to see the sons | attention to me than she was to the 
We have a feeling that they’ll rain beating on the windows. 


the master. ‘‘I’m Mr. Randolph; 
charge of this dormitory. 
Grannis. 


of alumni. 











be less trouble than fellows without traditions. | 


But you can’t always tell. 
just the same.’’ 


way along a corridor. 

‘*Your next-door neighbor arrived a few 
moments ago—named Todd. He’s unpacking 
now; would you like to meet him?’’ 

‘“*T have met him,’’ said Grannis, ‘‘in 
Doctor Davenport’s study. ’’ 

At that moment a door down the corridor 


opened, and the sound of kissing and sobbing 


issued forth. It was followed by the words, 
in a woman’s voice, ‘‘Good-by, Daniel, dear! 
You’ll write often, won’t you?’?’ Then Mr. 
Todd emerged into the corridor, and after him 
Mrs. Todd, with her handkerchief pressed to 
her eyes. They both hurried past the master 
and the boy without speaking. Mr. Todd’s 
face was working with emotion, and his wife 
was clinging to him blindly, with her eyes still 
hidden in her handkerchief. 

A moment later Grannis glanced through 
Todd’s open door, and saw him digging into 
the bowels of a huge trunk; garments were 
already strewn on the bed and the floor. 
Todd glanced up, and seeing the passers-by, 
nodded. Mr. Randolph paused, and Grannis 
with him. 

** You don’t waste much time, do you, 
Todd?’’ said Mr. Randolph. 

‘*Tf the old man hadn’t been in such a rush, 
my mother would have helped me put away 
this junk,’’ Todd replied. 

He took a tennis-racket out of its case, 
swung it, and laid it on the bed. 

‘*May I see it?’’ Mr. Randolph stepped 
inside, picked up the racket, and swung it 
also. ‘* That’s a mighty good tennis - bat, 
Todd,’’ he said. 

‘*Yes,’? Todd answered, indifferently. ‘‘I 
never have anything but the best. ’’ 

The master glanced at him sharply. ‘‘ You’re 
lucky,’’? he commented. ‘‘I’m sure of one 
thing; you’re going to have the best of neigh- 
bors. Grannis, here, is to be next door.’’ 

‘“*That’s good.’’ Todd straightened up and 
looked across at Grannis. ‘‘I don’t much care 
to have my mother make my friends for me, 
but I guess you’re all right. ’’ 

‘*Thank you!”? Grannis laughed; Todd, he 
thought, was an odd fish, and amusing. ‘‘I 
don’t mind how I make my friends—so long 
as they’re friends. ’’ 

There was the sound of carriage-wheels on 
the gravel below Todd’s open window. 

‘*There are your parents driving away, 
Todd!’’ exclaimed Mr. Randolph. ‘‘Wave to 
them !’’ 

“Oh, I’ve said good -by,’’ Todd replied, 
and he began again to ransack his trunk. 

Mr. Randolph turned abruptly. ‘* Come, 
Grannis, I’ll show you your room,’’ he said. 


| 





Grannis, as he followed, did not wonder at | 


the master’s obvious disapproval. To him, 
Todd’s cold-heartedness seemed incomprehen- 
sible. A moment ago he had been on the 


point of liking the fellow; now he felt that | 


there was nothing likable about him. 


He forgot about Todd in the interest of ex- | fond of my home and my family, but I think | save ’em in a sea like this—nothin’.”’ 
it had a bay window, with | it’s just because I’m used to them all. And | 
red - cushioned window - seats, left by some | as for feelings—sometimes I doubt whether I | The rain and the spray drenched us, and the 


amining his room; 


former occupant, that in spite of its bareness | 


in other respects, gave it a comfortable look. 
There were an iron bed, an oak table, a white 
bureau, an iron wash-stand, and two straight- 
backed chairs. 

‘“*The bath-rooms are at the end of the | 
corridor, ’’ said Mr. Randolph. ‘‘I hope that | 
you’ll be comfortable here. 


| out toward the carriage. 
Grannis slipped quickly into the back part | 


(aE Wand A HORN” 


| couldn’t tell whether I cared or not. 


inspecting the small closet, went over to the 
window-seat. As he gazed out, he saw an 
open carriage turn from the dormitory avenue 
into the main road; and then he noticed that 
one of the occupants was waving a handker- 
chief toward the dormitory. With a sudden 
flash of insight, he glanced to the right out of | 
his bay window, and had a moment’s glimpse | 
of Todd, hanging across his window-sill, and | 


| waving a towel in great commanding sweeps | to seek for those memorials of his father of 
| which Doctor Davenport had spoken. 






= ARCIA Gibbon,” I 
cried, ‘‘you’re not listen- 
ing!’ 

Marcia was sitting on the side of 

mine, too; she was always careful 


of me because of my lameness, — 


Then I saw 


We had come down to Indian 


We’ll watch you, Head that afternoon, nineteen of 
| us, with Miss Gates, our English teacher, for | down into the shelter; and as we went rolling 

Talking thus briskly, with many little side- | a week-end at the seashore in May was one of | and pitching through the billows, we could 
wise glances and nods, Mr. Randolph took | the senior 
Grannis up one flight of stairs, and led the | and it was so early in the season that the big 


‘*treats’? at Eversham Seminary, 


hotel was almost empty. We had rooms from 
which we could see the harbor and the Point, 
and beyond that the wide ocean, all gray, 
except for the whitecaps and the pounding | 
breakers; for, as it happened, we had come 
down in the teeth of a northeasterly gale. 

The storm and the salt tang in the air excited 
the girls, and they had no sooner dropped their 
suit cases and pulled on their sweaters than 
they were off, running everywhere like wild 
things. Mrs. Coit, our principal, usually came 
down herself, but she was ill; Miss Gates, who 
took her place, although a good teacher, was 
quite unused to handling the girls on such 
informal and exciting occasions. 

She did, however, protest when they declared 
that they meant to go over to the Point at 
once. We could see the little ferry-boat labor- 
ing across, sticking her sturdy little nose into 
the great waves. It did look dangerous. But 
at last Miss Gates yielded, and moreover agreed 
to stay behind herself with the few timid ones. 
Then Marcia carried me off to get those rub- 
bers. 

‘*‘What? Oh!’’ she said, when I startled her 
out of her brown study. ‘‘I was just trying 
to think what I meant by calling Lucile ‘dear’ 
the other night when we were dressing for 
dinner. ’’ 

‘*Marcia Gibbon! What do you mean?’’ 

‘““That’s it, exactly. What do I mean? I 
supposed | meant just—well, just ‘dear,’ as I’d 
say it to any girl who hooked me up kindly, 
and was sweet and nice. But it’s different 
with Lucile. Things like that mean so much 
to her—and she never thought I really cared 
for her before. All I could say when she asked 
me was that if I said, ‘Thank you, dear,’ I 
must have meant it; but that when anybody 
put it right up and down to me, I honestly 
So she 
looked at me with the saddest, sweetest expres- 
sion, and said she couldn’t understand any- 
body’s being made like that, and she was afraid 
that life was just a surface thing to me, and that 
I didn’t really know what realness was.’’ 

All of us were under Lucile’s spell, more or 
less. She was the kind of girl that makes you 
think of a violin, so tense and soulful was 
she; and she had big brown eyes, and a way 
of looking at you with such depths of feeling 
in them, that every one else’s feelings seemed 
shallow and commonplace in comparison. 

‘*Maybe I don’t,’? Marcia continued. She 
stamped her feet into her rubbers. 

‘*Don’t what?’’? I asked, puzzled. ‘‘Oh— 
don’t know what realness is! But you 
wouldn’t expect to feel as Lucile does, Marcia. ’’ 

‘*No.’”? Marcia smiled. ‘‘It wasn’t what 
Lucile said; but her saying it just made me 
wonder whether I do really—care. I don’t 
believe I do. I never have those intense feel- 
ings about anything which other girls seem 
to have. I plod right along, and I like my 
lessons, and I like the girls, and I’m sure I’m 


really have any heart at all. You doubt it, 
too, Abby Burns, you know you do!’’ 
Well, maybe I did, just for a minute. It’s | 
very easy to accept other people’s valuation of | 
themselves. And she was so calm and unde- | 
monstrative always! But I went over and | 
kissed her, and when I looked into her good | 


If you find your- | gray eyes, I didn’t doubt any more, and I told | rest of us. 
self in need of anything, come to me, and| | her so, plainly and emphatically. 


But you) 


perhaps I can tell you how to get it. Your | can’t convince a person of anything who is 


trunk will be sent up to you at once.’’ 


| bound to be convinced of its opposite; and | 


The master withdrew; and Grannis, after | besides, the girls were shouting to us to "come | 


taking another survey of his apartment, and | down. 


So off we ran, and forgot all about our | 








of his room, with a sudden warm and tender 
feeling for Todd in his heart. The boy’s 
reluctance to make any demonstration of sen- 
timent in the presence of others, or at the 
suggestion of a master, was now not so incom- 
prehensible, after all. 

In a few minutes, Grannis was unpacking 
his trunk—a task that he performed with great 
| celerity. When he had finished, he went forth 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


discussion for that time. The 
rain had held up a little, but 
the wind was blowing as hard 
as ever. We raced down the gang- 
way to the float, and had all we 
could do to get aboard the little 
Dolphin, plunging beside it. Two 
or three other passengers were hud- 
dled inside, and two weather- 
beaten veterans, whom we promptly 
characterized as ‘‘old salts,’’ were 
perched aft in their streaming oil- 
skins. We made a rush for the 
bow, but the men called to us 
sharply to come back and get 


hear, amid our own shrieks of excited laughter, 
fragments of their talk. 

‘* Fair crazy they be over it, land folks. 
George! As if there wa’n’t nothin’ to be 
thought of in a storm but the surf! Winters, 
they’ll go over, long’s there’s any loon that’ll 
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AND ... MARCIA CLIMBING GAMELY 
UP BESIDE HIM. 


take ’’em. I’m over there stayin’ then, mostly, 
and I take and haul a rope along when I go 
over on the rocks. Danger! You’d s’pose 
they never heared of such a thing. Kind of a 
plaything the sea is, ’cordin’ to their way of 
thinkin’, tossin’ up there just to amuse ’em. 
But if they was to take and slip on the kelp or 
| get ketched by a comber, there’s nothin’ could 


The wind caught the words from their lips. 


waves banged and buffeted us; and the rougher 
it was, the more hilarious we grew. Lucile 
was the gayest of us all. I remembered after- 
ward that there were moments in the midst of 
her gaiety when she went off and ‘‘gloomed’’ 
| mysteriously by herself; but, for the most part, 
she was bubbling over with spirits, like the 
Presently we were all pitched 
| Out on another dipping and dripping float, and 
went scrambling up the rocks and across the 
narrow neck of land; and there we were, right 
on the shore of that shouting ocean. 





The air was full of flying spray, and there 


was a never-ending tumult all along the shore, 
the booming of the breakers, and the seething 
and lashing of the distracted waters among the 
rocks. The girls were wilder than ever. A 
few, among whom was Marcia, stopped, fasci- 
nated, where a great flat ledge ran out, covered 
every instant with a fresh sheet of rushing 
foam. ‘The others raced on, and I followed 
them, far out almost to the end of the Point. 

‘*Oh,’’ cried some one, pointing, ‘‘isn’t that 
the place they call the Spouting Horn?’’ 

We scrambled eagerly over to it—a great 
cleft in the towering rocks, at the bottom of 
which we could see the tiny strip of sand 
between the black, steep walls. At high tide 
the chasm filled, and then the water, churning 
and boiling in the narrow space, gathered itself, 
and roared and rumbled until it leaped with a 
report like a gun out of its prison-house, and 
shot a great column of foam and spray high 
into the air. 

‘*How deep it looks, and how black!’’ ex- 
claimed Mary Fane. ‘‘I wonder how it would 
feel to be down there in that little crack !’’ 

‘*Look up and see the little strip of sky 
overhead !’’? cried Lucile. 

‘**Do you suppose, ’’ Mary asked, ‘‘that any- 
body — Lucile! What are you going to do?”’ 

**Going to see,’’ answered Lucile, beside 
herself with excitement and daring. Before 
we could stop her, she was climbing down the 
inland side of the chasm. The incline at first 
was gradual, but it soon became steep and 
difficult, and the rocks toward the bottom were 
sharp and treacherous with seaweed. 

‘*Lucile!’’ we cried, horrified. ‘* Come back !’’ 

But she went on climbing down with won- 
derful nimbleness and ease, and only stopped 
when one more deep drop or two would have 
taken her to the bottom. Crouching there on 
her wet and slippery perch, she looked up at 
us, laughing, panting, triumphant. 

‘*How funny and little you look !’? she called. 

**Come back, Lucile!’? we begged. ‘*The 


~ tide is coming in!’’ 


As we spoke, a wave broke inside the chasm, 
and ran curling up the sand. Lucile drew 
back instinctively. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, as if a 
change had come over her mood, ‘‘I’ve been . 
down, anyway. I’ll come back now, if you 


Say so.’’ 
But that she couldn’t do! Suddenly her 
courage had failed her. When she tried to rise, 


her foot slipped on the seaweed, and she sank 
back with a little cry. In the reaction from 
her excitement a sort of panic took hold of her. 
‘*O girls,’’ she wailed, ‘‘what shall I do!’’ 

What we should have told her I don’t know, 
but at that moment the others came running 
up,and saw what had happened. Marcia called 
right out to her to stay where she was, and 
said that she would come down and get her. 

‘*She’s scared,’? Marcia said. ‘‘ That’s 
what’s the matter. I’m used to climbing—I 

can do it.’? And down she went, and her 

coolness and courage served her as excite- 
ment had served Lucile. Soon she was 
stooping just above Lucile, with her feet 
firmly placed on a fairly firm bit of shale, 
and her arms outstretched. ‘‘Come!’’ she 
said. But Lucile just drew back and flung 
out her arms. 

**Do you forgive me, Marcia?’’ she cried. 

‘*Tell me first—are you sure you do?’’ 

**Oh, I do!’’ declared Marcia, fervently. 
‘*T forgive you like—like anything!’’ 
And she took hold of Lucile’s arms, and 
hauled her up by main strength till she got 
her footing on the upper rocks. Lucile never 
stopped, but scrambled right on up, as if she 
felt some untold terror behind her. 

We laughed a little to see her, and Marcia 
smiled, too, and turned to follow her. And 
then—perhaps she turned too suddenly—her 
foot slipped, she lost her balance, and went 
down. She slid first to the rock on which 
Lucile had stood, and then, with a quick twist 
and plunge that made our hearts stand still, on, 
down to the sand at the bottom of the chasm. 

What followed is all so confused in my mind 
that I can’t tell clearly how anything hap- 
pened. We knew that Marcia could not climb 
up by herself out of that place, and that to 
reach her some one would have to stand down 
on the lowest rock, with no foothold, and 
nothing to cling to except the slimy weed. 
Whether even then Marcia could be pulled 
up was a question; the rock was above the 
level of her head, and the tide was coming in! 

Two or three girls turned and raced away 
down the road, crying frantically for help, 
and two or three more did start down the 
gorge; but they were frightened, and they 
stumbled and fell, and gave up just from the 
terror and the confusion. Then we tried to 
knot our sweaters together for a rope; but our 
hands trembled, and the knots wouldn’t hold; 
and finally, when we got the rope done, it was 
too short. All the time Marcia, feeling for 
some hold along the slippery edges, for some 
niche into which she could put her foot, 
was trying to help herself down there in the 
black crack. The waves were coming in faster 
and faster, and what with the beating of the 
wind and the surf, and the girls running up 
and down, and the awful helplessness of it 
all, I thought my heart would break. The 
cottages were all closed on that part of the 
Point, and it was such a long way back to 
the ferry that we had little hope of getting help 
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in time. But we called down to Marcia to | toothache that was troubling her. Now I sup- 
keep her heart up, and she called back to us | pose she is convinced that I haven’t any feelings 


and smiled; and suddenly it seemed that we 
knew we couldn’t save her, and that in the 
end those waves would suck out of the chasm 
one last time, and leave it—empty! 

Marcia knew it, too. I knelt right down on 
the rocks, and I don’t suppose I knew what I 
was saying at all, or how wild and foolish it 
was, but I know I spoke as if my very life 
depended on it. ‘‘Marcia!’’ Isaid. ‘‘Marcia! 
Tell me—do you mind very much ?’’ 

**T don’t mind at all,’’ she answered me, in 
a voice that came up clear and plain above the 
pounding of that terrible surf. ‘‘Give my love 
to everybody !’’ she said, speaking very dis- 
tinctly and sweetly above the roar. The girls 
broke out sobbing and crying. I looked down 
once more through the blur of tears and salt 
spray on my face, and saw her standing there, 
and her lips moving with something we could 
not hear; and then a big wave crashed into 
the chasm, and ‘she swayed in the grip of it. 
A cry went up from the girls, and I dropped 
down on the ground and hid my eyes. 

I don’t suppose that it was a minute before 
the other cry came—a cry this time from the 
girls who had gone down the road, and were 
now running back. And with it came a man’s 
shout, loud and cheerful. 

When I looked up, the man was close to us. 
He came on without stopping, and plunged 
down among the rocks at the mouth of the 
chasm. I realized that he was one of the old 
salts who had come over with us in the boat. 
We learned afterward that the girls had met 
him coming along the road with a rope on his 
arm, for all the world as if he had known what 
was going to happen. They had gasped, 
‘**The Horn!’’ and he had said, ‘‘George!’’ 
and started off without another word. 

It seemed interminable—the time that he was 
down there; and we were breathless. Only 
the storm spoke, and the sea. Then there was 
a rush, a little burst of hysterical laughter and 
sobs, and some one close to me said, ‘*Oh, look 
up, Abby! It’s all right now! She’s safe!’’ 
I opened my eyes, and saw the old skipper 
coming up, panting and grinning, and helping 
Marcia; and Marcia, drenched and beaten with 
sea-water, was climbing gamely up beside him, 
clinging to his big hand. 

Oh, they were good to us, those old salts! 
The other one had come up by this time, and, 
with Marcia in his arms, was helping her 
over the last rock, and holding her while we 
gathered round her as round one who had 
come out of the jaws of death. 

‘*We suspicioned ye,’’ said Marcia’s rescuer. 
He had thrown a noose to her, it seemed, and 
had drawn her up to safety. ‘‘We suspicioned 
ye when we saw how ye was carryin’ on in 
the boat. And there’s nothin’ like havin’ a 
rope handy when the’s any foolin’ goin’ on 
round the sea. ’’ 

They wrapped Marcia in their oilskins, and 
soothed and quieted us, and took us down to 
the float and aboard the Dolphin. They stayed 
with us till we were safe back in the hotel. 
We were all limp and draggled; poor Miss 
Gates found her hands full with us all. She 
ordered Marcia to bed at once, and told me to 
look after her while she was getting hot drinks 
and hot-water bottles and things. 

Then, just as I had Marcia in her wrapper, 
and was turning down the blankets on her bed, 
there was a knock at the door, and Lucile 
came in. She had not spoken a word all the 
way home, but had looked—oceans. And 
now she was vibrating all over, and her eyes 
were bigger and darker than I had ever seen 
them. 

‘*Marcia!’’ she said, in a thrilling voice. 
‘“‘What can I say? I can hardly believe it 
now—that you should have saved my life, when | 
I had felt so toward you—acted so!’’ 

Marcia stopped buttoning her wrapper, and | 
looked at her in a very kind, puzzled way. 
** Acted how, Lucile?’’ she asked. 

“‘T was angry with you, Marcia!’’ Lucile 
burst out. ‘‘I was hurt because you were so 
indifferent and unresponsive, and I treated you 
coldly—I—didn’t you see?’’ 

‘“‘Why, yes.’’ Marcia hesitated a little. ‘‘I 
did see that you weren’t quite yourself, but —’’ 


‘at all; but now, Abby, I know that I have. 
**Tt all came over me at once, Abby,’’ she 
said, ‘‘when I was standing there and thinking 
that I was going to leave everything the very 
next minute, maybe—how dear it all was—you 
j}and the girls and my home and my mother 
}and the pretty earth. I had such a warm, 
| deep feeling for it all, as if the love had just 











_V. THE 


N the making of anything the 
material is important. Now 
and then the members of a 
family conclude that as ‘‘Jim’’ is amiable, 
obliging, and sympathetic, the profession of 





indeed become a good doctor, but it will not be 
simply on account of the qualities that seemed | 
to his family to fit him 
for the profession. 

Perhaps the cast of 
mind proper to a natural- 
ist is the best for the 
making of a physician. 
The doctor should be one 
who sees things automat- 
ically, as it were, as he 
goes about in daily life. 
If that gift is latent, it 
can be cultivated to a 
remarkable degree, to the 
end that senses and mind 
apprehend things as they 
are, quickly recognize the 
natural or normal types, 
and readily carry them 
along as astandard. That 
is the ideal cast of mind 
for a doctor. 

The foree that drives 
the doctor lies in the 
nature of his problem. It 
is human life, its preser- 
vation and efficiency. All things that conduce 
to them belong to his pursuit, so that the more 
complex and exacting life becomes, the larger 
his problem is. 


THE SERVICE OF THE DOCTOR. 


IVILIZATION needs the science and 
art of medicine to make it endurable. 
For as things are, civilization consumes 
and makes inefficient a good many more 
lives than is necessary. Here the doctor 
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flooded up and up, till my heart was full. I 
told you I didn’t mind, and I didn’t. I could 
have died for the joy of that feeling. I knew 
then that I really—cared.’’ 

She stopped, half-shyly; and the way she 
looked at me with her dear, good, gray eyes, 
and the glow fairly shining out of’ her dear 
face! I could have wept over her. But I just 
went and hugged her, instead. ‘*Didn’t I tell 
you, Marcia dear? I always knew it,’’ I said. 


DOCTOR. 


of them is to take the first step in 
medical education. You begin 
with simple inorganic chemistry, 
but you will find yourself at the end of your 
medical course, five or six years later, facing 


medicine is just the one for him. Jim may} some complex problem in animal chemistry 


through which lies your only path to a diagnosis 
in a vital case. Unless you have had correct 
training at the outset, 
when you are a doctor 
you had better turn this 
problem over to some one 
else. You will be encoun- 
tering the subject in your 
pharmacology, your phys- 
iology, your pathology, 
and finally in pretty 


ness you meet. 

Physics, with chemis- 
try, is the science of 
medicine. To study intel- 
ligently the nature and 
conduct either of the 
natural or of the morbid 
human body, you must 
get— preferably at this 
early period of your edu- 
cation—such a knowledge 
of general physies that 
you can specialize in it 


DR. WILLIAM M. POLK later. 


If you have that 
knowledge of chemistry and physics, you can 
speedily acquire what biology you need; and 
when you appreciate the part played by 
physies and chemistry in biology, you will 
get a glimpse of the greatest wonder of nature 
—the reproduction and maintenance of life. 

Plunging into your first year of medical 
education, you find man spread before you. 
His beginnings are there in the embryology 
laboratory, his minute structure in the histol- 
ogy laboratory, and you find him assembled on 
the dissecting-table awaiting your exploring, 





nearly every case of sick- | 


can help. To understand how he can help | analytical search, Now you begin to compre- 
you should know that commerce and labor, | hend the passion of those old Greeks for purity 
not to mention the army and navy, could not | and perfection of form, which in life means a 
exist ten years on their present level without | body that is well ordered in all its depths, that 
what the doctor has done and is doing for | shows inward perfection as well as outward 
them. That means that the fields now open beauty. 

to the doctor are very broad. You think of; In your chemistry and physiology, you con- 
him only as the family physician, or as some | tinue to gain knowledge of how the dead ele- 
skilled specialist near at hand, but his service | ments and forms before you lived and moved 


his public service includes looking after great | cell, created other cells, which, taking each its 
public works and public institutions, oversee- | place, added to its growth, to its strength. 
ing hygiene and sanitation in towns, cities, Proceeding from the surface inward, in each 
mines, and mills, studying life - insurance, | successive region, you lay bare structure after 
caring for the army and the navy, and, last structure, each one of which plays its part in 
but not least, attending the millions of people | the actions of the body, some vital to the whole, 
who are not aggregated in their work, but who | some vital to a particular part only. 
live by themselves in their own homes. Finally, | You study, for example, the blood-vessels, 
there is the doctor who gives all his time to through which the heart distributes sustenance 
making other doctors, to teaching. to every atom in the body. This sustenance, 
The delightful. thing about the doctor’s | which in reality is blood, has been derived from 
pursuit is that its aim is the aim of all natu-| the food and water we swallow. But long 
ralists—the truth, the whole truth, and nothing | before the food merges with the current already 


is far broader than that. Among other things, | —of how this silent body, beginning as a single | 





but the truth. Although at times he may follow 
the shadow, the presence of the shadow proves 
that the real thing is near, and his work is so 
constituted that he has less difficulty in shift- 
ing to the real thing than in failing to do so. 





in the blood-vessels, it is so changed by the 
chemical action of the digestive secretions that 
it takes its place without disturbance—to be 
finally passed upon by the liver, which, acting 
as a converter, subjects all that comes to it 


If the doctor cares to enjoy things outside | to a searching process of elimination and 
the routine of his professional life, he will do | arrangement. 
well to have such an education as any good | 





**T knew it! O Marcia!’’ 
‘*But, ’’—there was the funniest, most whim- | 
Sical, contrite look on Marcia’s face, —‘‘but— | 
you know you did borrow the toothache-drops, | 
and it does make you feel so dreadfully always, | 
and I thought it was—the toothache!’’ 
Lucile was speechless. And, indeed, when | 


college or university offers. A reading know]- | 
edge of German and French will be useful to | 
him. If his mind turns readily to languages, 

he will derive some advantage from the study oxygen. That it finds in its passage 
of Greek and Latin. Of course this suggestion through the lungs; and then it gets its 
about the classics applies to such minds and | share of this or that secretion as it enters and 
natures as easily turn that way. But in after | leaves the several glands of the body—yielding 


THE STREAM OF LIFE. 
UT the blood must get the all-essential 


| without any one of which it soon would cease. 

| Thus we are literally mere rearrangements of 
| the elements about us, into which in the ages 
| past life was breathed. 

In anatomy you have the body, in physiology 
the moving, thinking being, the live man 
From them you construct your ideal of the 
normal man. Now fix him well in your mind, 
so that you can recognize any departure from 
the normal. The ease with which you can ap- 
preciate the lesser departures from the normal 
will mark you as a skilful or unskilful doctor 

Now you have reached a stage in your edu- 
cation that permits your introduction to the 
beginnings of the abnormal, to disease. Bac 
teriology is the starting-point; it is the study 
of the microscopic bodies or germs that 
play such an important part in so many dis- 
| eases. They are distinct entities, susceptible 
| Of reactions physical and chemical, with an 
| individual form and nature. If you know 
| them, you can differentiate one disease from 
| another, and also form some idea of the prob- 
| able course of the disorders they produce. 





BACTERIOLOGY. 


| HE leaders of the bacteria are those con- 
cerned in producing blood - poisoning 
(sepsis), tuberculosis, typhoid fever, pneu- 
monia, diphtheria, cholera, plague, yellow 
| fever, malaria, smallpox, measles, scarlatina, 
| and so forth. Knowing the habits of the germs, 
| you ean better appreciate the results of their 
activities in the human body; upon the blood, 
for example, and upon the several organs with 
the form and function of which you are already 
familiar. You see that all tissue is diverted 
from its normal behavior, and that, if it con- 
tinues, the organ or set of organs attacked is 
rendered useless. You study the deteriorations 
| produced; you learn that a change hostile to 
| the form and function of the individual cell, 
| by overwhelming this or that group of cells, 
cuts down vital activities, ultimately destroys 
| them, and cripples or kills a person. Here, 
| too, you see why the death of a person comes 
suddenly, or why it may take years to arrive. 
All that is pathology; it marks perversions of 
the normal type and function; with the normal 
as your standard always in mind, you can the 
more quickly detect the beginnings of disease. 
By this time you will be curious about the 
recognition of these changes in the condition 
of the particular man that are the signs and 
symptoms of the beginnings of disease. For 
your future peace, again I suggest that you 
keep closely in mind the normal behavior of 
the individual, or of his various component 
parts, and use it as a chart upon which to 
check up the phenomena now appearing. If 
you know the normal structures in all their 
relations, together with the secretions and 
excretions, you will find it easy to recognize 
alterations therein, the symptoms or signs of 
which are merely the manifestations. You will 
be able to appreciate early changes, changes 
at their inception. And every evil can be con- 
trolled best at its beginning. 





HOW NATURE DOES THINGS. 


) learn how to control the evil, you enter 
upon the study of hygiene and pharma- 
cology. Hygiene covers the whole field 
|of how to live; hygiene and pharmacology 
together tell us of the means and methods by 
which we aid the system to expel disorder and 
return to its normal ways. In these studies 
| you get a very good insight into Nature’s way 
of doing things. She tells you pretty soon 
| that, although she may endure violence, as in 
surgical disorders and treatment, in her internal 
workings of combat and repair she prefers to be 
helped rather than supplanted ; she prefers to be 
given a free hand to deal with her own delin- 
quents, but she will accept help. In pharma- 
cology, every substance known and used as a 
force in combating disease is presented to you. 
Your business is to learn how each can best be 
used ; but you must never lose sight of the facts 
that mark the line where the capacity for good 
in this or that remedy ceases, and that for evil 
begins. You learn how immunity from disease 
can be brought about by injections of sera 
| that are themselves made from the blood of 
| animals contaminated by disease. These sera 
| have the power of modifying the progress 
| of a similar disease in people, or, as in vac- 

cination against smallpox, or typhoid fever, 
|of altogether preventing it. As a part of 


' hygiene, you have acquainted yourself with 








a girl is so prosaic that she can’t tell the | years we can do our work with less friction, | effete material to some, which in turn speedily | the insects that carry germs to the human 
symptoms of a wounded heart from those of | and with more real pleasure, if we know some- | cast it out and thus check the constant tend- | family—flies, mosquitoes, fleas, and so forth. 


an aching tooth, what use is there in words! | 
Lucile couldn’t even be reproachful in the face | 


thing of the manner in which people thought | ency to self-poisoning. In this fashipn, ruled 
and expressed themselves in classic times. We} by the masterful nervous system, the blood 


| ‘The principles upon which the art of surgery 
| is founded are common in the main both to it 


of that perfectly honest, matter-of-fact kindness | think and write better because of this acquaint- | feeds itself, casts out the useless and hurtful | and to internal medicine; the mechanics of 
of Marcia’s. After a moment she murmured | ance, and as some doctors may have a good deal | things, gathers from the organs in its ceaseless | surgery are its own, however, and cover the 


something about being sorry that she was so | 
misunderstood, and about hoping that Marcia | 
would believe, at least, that she was grateful, 
and then she withdrew from the room. The 
Strange thing was that her going didn’t seem | 
to matter any more than the passing of a bright | 
cloud. It was Marcia who mattered—Marcia | 
in her old wrapper, with the flicker of fun in | 
her eyes and the concern in her kind face. 
‘*Maybe I oughtn’t to have told her that,’”’ 
Marcia said, as the door closed. ‘‘But it was 
true—of course I thought it was only the 


round of visits the secre- 
tions special to each, 
and distributes them to 
every cell, to every 
organ where they are 
needed for the special 
work done therein. 
Looking back, we see 
the source of this stream 
of life in the air we 
breathe, the food we 
eat, the water we drink, 


of talking and writing 
to do, they owe it to 
their hearers to express 
themselves as clearly as 
their contemporaries in 
other liberal profes- 
sions. In the prelimi- 
nary period three sub- 
jects should bediligently 
studied—chemistry, 
physics, and biology. 
To gain some knowledge 





DOCTOR POLK is the dean of the 
Cornell University Medical College, as 
well as visiting surgeon at Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York City. He is the son of 
Bishop Leonidas Polk, the famous lieuten- 
ant-general of the Confederacy, and, as a 
boy, he himself served as captain and 
adjutant in the Confederate army. 











| operative art, the technique. The knife is to 

the surgeon what the chisel is to the sculptor. 
|In surgery you witness the conquest of the 
| bacteria. By applying heat and certain chem- 
|ieals that destroy germs, the surgeon may 
safely operate on almost any part of the body. 
That ‘‘antiseptic or aseptic technique’’ is really 
cleanliness. 

This thin outline must serve to suggest ideas 
about the making of a doctor, but when one 
has been legally made, that is, when he has 
his degree and has passed the examinations 
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required by the licensing board, he will regret 


it if he fails to serve at least a year, and two 


years if possible, in some good hospital gov- 
erned by men of ability. If he does that with 






RANDMOTHER Miller sat before the 
C fire in her wide kitchen, with her hands 
clasped in her lap. The kitchen was 
warm, sunny, and with its plain walls, its 
rag carpet, and its beautifully carved mahogany 
dresser, even handsome. A Pennsylvania 
German kitchen is usually dining-room and 
sitting-room both. In this house there were 
many other rooms, but they were closed, and, 
since it was November, as cold as Greenland. 
There were other great pieces of furniture, 
carved like the dresser, and worth a large price 
from a dealer in antiques, if he had known of 
them, or if Grandmother Miller could have 
dreamed for an instant of parting with them. 

Grandmother Miller was a picture of beauti- 
ful old age. She worea black dress, and hada 
little black-and-white checked break- 
fast shaw] folded about her shoulders. 
Upon the table and upon the chairs lay 
spread three new dresses, and many 
colored and white aprons—evidence of 
the loving care in which she was held. 
If a stranger had looked in at her 
through any of the four windows, —two 
on the side toward the pike and the 
church, and two on the side toward the 
village,—he might easily have grown 
sentimental about gracious and placid 
old age. 

But Grandmother Miller was at least 
not placid. Her black eyes snapped, 
her hands clasped each other tightly, 
and occasionally her foot struck the 
floor a sharp tap. 

‘They have made my clothes for 
me!’’ said grandmother, angrily. She 
repeated it as if she were not only 
angry, but frightened: ‘‘They have 
made my clothes for me!’’ 

She rose and paced the floor. 

‘“T am no child! I am no baby! 
They want to make out that I am old 
enough to die! I will not have it! 
But’’—Grandmother Miller sat down 
once more in her chair before the fire— 
‘*T cannot help myself !’’ 

In her misery she began to rock back 
and forth. 

‘*My own children that I brought 
up have respect for me,’’ she thought. 
‘*But these others have no respect for 
me. They are not like their pops and 
moms. I say yet to-day to my children, 
‘Do so and so,’ and they do it. But these 
others are different. I was kind to them 
always. I learned English for them. I let 
them cut whole pies in the cupboard. When 
their pops and moms were little, they did 
not dare to take pie except what was cut. I 
let them sleep here, three, four at a time. 
I let them fight with pillows, my good feather 
pillows. I let them walk over me. This is 
what I get. Ach, in a year I will be in my 
grave with trouble!’’ Grandmother Miller 
lifted one clenched hand into the air. ‘‘If 
they do not make it different, I will—I will— 
yes, what will I do? I am old, they walk 
over me. They have made clothes for me!” 

Six months ago Grandmother Miller’s sub- 
jection had begun. Hester, her namesake and 
her darling, pretty Hester, with whose bring- 
ing up she had concerned herself as much as 
Hester’s father or mother, was the first ag- 
gressor. Hester had almost finished her school- 
ing in Millerstown; after another year she and 
her Cousin Ellen would go away to a normal 
school. She came into her grandmother’s 
kitchen one bright June morning with a basket 
in her hand. 

‘*Here are doughnuts, gran’mom, and here 
are ‘schwingfelders,’ and here is bread.’’ 

Grandmother Miller looked with delight upon | 
the viands. She had taught Hester to bake, | 
and she had reason to be proud of her pupil. 
She patted Hester on the shoulder, praised the 
bread and cake, and planned to carry some of | 
her own baked things to the Weimers, in whose | 
home were five small children. 
a pink calico dress witha tight waist and a full 
skirt, such as the girls in Millerstown wore in 
the seventies, and her curly hair lay damp | 
about her forehead. 

Hester had no sooner gone than her Cousin 
Ellen ran in. 
Hester, but she and Hester dressed alike, 
because their grandmother wished them to do 
so, and presented them constantly with pieces 
from the same bolt of cloth. 
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Hester had on | 


She was much darker than | 


success, he can face with equanimity the 
demands that life makes upon a doctor and 
a gentleman; and it is not a bad thing to be 
a doctor and a gentleman. 
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Hester and Ellen appeared the next week on | 
baking morning, and each carried a basket. 


explained Hester. 

‘‘And here is bread and doughnuts and | 
schwingfelders,’’ said Ellen. 

‘*We changed round once,’’ they said to- 
gether. 

Their grandmother looked at the two girls 
proudly. They wore pink sunbonnets this 
morning, and they were even more engaging 
than usual. 

‘“‘They are fine,’’ said she. ‘‘But don’t 
bring me any more. I get all the time so 
many things on hand. I will bake myself 
to-day. But the things are fine. I have anew 
dress for each of you. You are good girls.’’ 





DRAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


‘*Here is pie and fine cake, gran’mom, ”? | 


she had borne him, nursed him, spanked him. 
She knew how to deal with Adam. 

**Pooh!’’ said she. 
| As August changed to September, and the 
| days grew shorter, Grandmother Miller began 
gradually to be aware that she was never alone. 
Accustomed to visits from her grandchildren, 
she was slow to notice that before Ellen, who 
had slept with her, departed, Hester came in 
to do the breakfast dishes, and that Edwin’s 
children stopped on their way from school at 
noon, and Henry’s children on their way back 
to school. 

When in September grandmother wondered 
| idly whether she should have turkeys or geese 
| for the Christmas feast, Hester told her that 

| she was not to have the Christmas feast. 

| ‘*We will have it at our house, gran’mom. 
| =e are not to have Christmas dinners any 
more. It is too hard work.’’ 

At that, when she had a few moments to 
herself, grandmother wept. She was hurt and 
angry, but, worse than that, she began to feel 
old. 

**T didn’t know it would ever be like this, ’’ 
she said to herself, bitterly. ‘‘I did not think 
the day would ever come when I would wish 
to die. But now I wish to die.’’ 

Grandmother Miller always did her winter 
sewing in November. At that time she made 
herself three warm dresses and many white 
and colored aprons. But in September Ellen 











GRANDMOTHER STRAIGHTENED HER SHOULDERS AND FLUNG BACK HER HEAD. 


| **Butmom baked the bread and the doughnuts 
and the schwingfelders,’’ explained Ellen. 

‘*And my mom baked the pies and the fine 
cake,’’ said Hester. 

‘Then why do you bring them? I thought 
you wanted me to see how good you could 
bake. ’’ 

‘*Ach, no!’’ said Hester, laughing. 
because you are not to bake any more, ever.’’ 

‘*Not to bake any more!’’ 

‘*You are not to have it so hard,’’ explained 
Ellen. ‘*We have it all planned.’’ - 

Grandmother Miller laughed until she could 
hardly see. When the girls had gone, she 
chuckled, ‘‘The dear children!’’ She got out 
her baking-board and heated the old-fashioned 
oven, and decided that she would bake rhubarb 
pie and cherry pie. ‘‘Then I will send one to 
each of these girls for a present, ’’ she thought. 

One morning early in July young John Adam 
appeared on his way toschool. He and Hester 
were the children of Adam, Grandmother 
Miller’s oldest son. John was short and sturdy 
and blue-eyed, and he went about work or 
play with equal vim. 

He now took the broom from his grand- 
mother’s hands. ‘‘You are not to sweep the 
porch any more, gran’mom,’’ he said. ‘‘I am 
the sweeper. And John Edwin is coming to 
| hunt the eggs in the evening always and feed 
the chickens. ’’ 
yrandmother Miller did not laugh. She had 

| laughed at Hester and Ellen, but they continued 
their unwelcome gifts of pie and cake. She 





| alent for ‘‘Nonsense!’’ and made up her mind 
| grimly fhat she would sweep the porch and 
the pavement in the morning and gather the 
| eggs in the evening long before John Adam 
and John Edwin should appear. 

In August, grandmother protested angrily to 
| her son Adam. 

‘*What ails these young ones ? 

| all the time after me?’’ 


Why are they 


; Adam looked down at his mother uneasily. | 


“Tt is | 


stammered out a Pennsylvania German equiv- | 


and Hester, sewing after school hours and in 
the evenings, made grandmother’s aprons and 
dresses, and a new silk sunbonnet. Ellen and 
Hester sewed with lightning speed; it was the 
one art in which they had not obeyed their 
grandmother’s instructions. Grandmother did 
| not like their sewing; their stitches were too 
long, and an occasional pucker showed where 
all should have been smooth. 

When they presented their grandmother with 
her wardrobe, she was at once too polite and 
too confused to express the amazement and dis- 
appointment that she felt. She laid down the 
apron that she had begun, and looked at them 
stupidly. 

‘* But how will I fill in my time?’’ she asked, 
with a mighty effort to keep her voice steady. 
‘*What will I do from morning till night? ”’ 

‘*You will rest,’’ said Hester, affectionately. 
‘*You are to rest, so that you will be with us 
for many years.’’ 

‘* Your hand trembles, gran’mom,’’ said 
Ellen. ‘*Let me thread your needle. ’’ 

Speechless, grandmother let Ellen take the 
needle from her hand. When the girls had 
gone, she sat for a long time, and looked at her 
gifts spread out on the chairs and the table. 

‘They have made my clothes for me!’’ she | 
said again. 

Then her gaze wandered. She looked down | 
the street toward the village and up the road | 
toward the church. Opposite the church was | 





could see a tall monument. 

Suddenly, as if some firm foundation were 
slipping from beneath her feet, or as if she 
were being dragged down by some powerful 
| foree, Grandmother Miller clutched the arms 
|of her chair. Then she rose, and without 


| stopping to put on her shawl, ran down the | 


street to the village store. 
| ‘*T want muslin,’’ she said. ‘‘Muslin and 
| cotton batting and tailor’s chalk. ’’ 
Still moving as if she were pursued, Grand- 
| mother Miller returned to her kitchen, climbed | 


the cemetery ; from where she sat, grandmother | 


sewed the breadths of muslin together, laid 
the cotton batting between them, and fastened 
them into the frame. Upon them, by means 
of an intricate pattern in which tiny rose was 
set close to tiny rose, and tiny lily close to tiny 
lily, she printed a design for her quilting. 
Then, although night had come, and Grand- 
mother Miller was seventy years old and owned 
no spectacles, she began her work. After her 
thimble had clicked against her needle for 
about fifteen minutes, she breathed a loud 
‘*Ah!’? of complete satisfaction. 

‘*Cannot sew!’’ said she again. ‘‘Cannot 
thread a needle!’’ Her eyes sparkled. ‘*Which- 
ever leaves me the most alone, Hester or Ellen, 
will get this quilt.’’ 

‘*But, grandmother, you cannot see!’’ pro- 
tested Ellen, when she came to spend the 
night. 

‘*Perhaps she could if I threaded a lot of 
needles.’’ Hester spoke a little absent-mind- 
edly; perhaps she was already planning the 
great surprise for grandmother. 

In the morning, after Hester and Ellen had 
gone, grandmother unthreaded their needles. 

Every fall grandmother visited the farm that 
she had inherited from her father. Thither 
her son Adam took her in the high buggy, 
and for her arrival her tenants made great 
preparations. It was not, as a matter of fact, 
necessary for grandmother to make the eight- 
mile journey; the Dieners could easily bring 

in the fat goose and the red ear of 
corn and the panhas and the sausage 
that they annually presented to her. 
It would even be easier for them to 
bring in the new baby than for grand- 
mother to go to see it. 

But to grandmother’s amazement, 
she was allowed to go this year with- 
out protest. Adam’s wife and Ellen 
and Hester and a few other women of 
the family were on hand to wrap her 
up, and to charge Adam to keep her 
wrapped up; but beyond that they did 
not interfere. 

Grandmother was unspeakably happy. 
The thought of her rose-and-lily quilt, 
growing slowly under her exquisite 
stitches, gave her great satisfaction; 
her mind had now something to rest 
upon when she sat before the fire or 
lay wakeful at night. Never was quilt 
so carefully made. With its beautiful 
close pattern, followed in fine white 
stitches upon the white background, it 
would be handsomer than any Mar- 
seilles spread. Moreover, grandmother 
loved to visit, to go armed, as she was 
now, with gifts—a gold piece for her 
tenant’s Christmas present, a shaw] for 
the mother, a coat and cap for the 
newest baby, and nuts and candy and 

, Oranges for the other children. 

Having made her visit, having eaten 
her dinner with the Dieners, having 
listened to Mr. Diener’s report, and 
having even inspected the corn-crib 
and the barn and the spring-house, 

she let herself be lifted into the buggy, and 
she and her son started homeward. They 
stopped at the store for a fresh supply of tailor’s 
chalk to make a new section of the rose-and- 
lily quilt. Adam did not call for the store- 
keeper to come out, as Ellen or Hester would 
have done. He said, ‘‘There, mother, hold 
the lines,’’ and went in himself. 

Sitting there in the dark street, grandmother 
was for an instant disturbed in her content- 
ment. Two women, hooded and shawled 
against the cold, came down the street, talking 
busily. 

‘*Ach, she is too old!’’ said one, and the 
other answered with a hearty, ‘‘You have 
right!’’ 

‘They are talking about some poor soul,’’ 
said grandmother to herself. ‘‘But I am not 
old. ’? 

To grandmother’s surprise, Ellen and Hester 
and the others were not at hand to help her 
down when she got home. She was delighted. 
Now she would work a little upon her quilt. 
Adam held the horse while his mother clam- 
bered out; then he handed her the basket, and 
she trotted happily up the brick walk. The 
‘girls, her daughters-in-law and granddaugh- 
| ters, were fine girls; they would have the fire 
| burning brightly and the lamp lighted. After 
| Supper—seventy-year-old grandmother meant 
to have a little of the fresh sausage!—she 
would stamp the new section of her quilt, and 
work one rose and one lily. She dreaded the 
/moment when her dear task would be accom- 

plished. 

She opened the door of her kitchen. Then 
she put her basket down and supported her- 

| self with her hand against the frame of the 
|door. The fire was burning, the lamp was 
lighted, on the table was spread the cloth for 
| her supper, and on it were the precious silver 
| spoons and the sugar - bowl and the cream- 
‘pitcher that Ellen and Hester insisted she 
must use—‘*While you live, gran’mom.’’ 

But the quilting-frame was gone, and on 








‘*T have some pie for you, gran’mom,’’ said | Although he was forty years old and six feet | thence to her garret, brought down her quilting- | | grandmother’ s armehair lay the finished 


she, ‘‘and some fine cake. ’’ 


Grandmother patted Ellen on the shoulder as | 


she had patted Hester. Now she could carry | 
all her baking to the Weimers. 
To Grandmother Miller’s astonishment, 


tall, and she hardly came above his elbow, he | 
was still a little afraid of her. 

‘*Come tous to live, mom. You oughtn’t to | 
| live here alone any more. ’? 

Grandmother laughed. Atom was her child; 


| frame, and set it up in the kitchen. 

‘*T must have work!’’ she cried. ‘‘Cannot 
sew! Cannot thread a needle! I will show 
them! I must have work!’’ 


| Overseaming neatly and beautifully, she 


quilt! 

Presently, when she could gather strength 
| enough, grandmother walked across the room, 
| picked up the quilt, examined it, and laid it 
down. Then she climbed into the garret, 
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brought the frame down once more, set it up, 
and into it sewed the finished quilt. It was 
not only quilted, it was hemmed. The girls 
must have worked with incredible speed. 
Grandmother lighted two other lamps, flung 
wide the closed shutters, and began to work at 
the quilt. But she worked with a long pin, 
instead of a needle. It was pathetic to see her 
bending close over her eager strokes. 

It does not take long for news to travel in 
Millerstown. Within five minutes, some one 
coming down the road saw grandmother’s bril- 
liant light, went to find out what in the world 
she was doing, and then flew, saddened and 
horrified, to announce that grandmother had 
gone mad. Hester and Ellen were all ready 
to start to her house to spend the night; the 
others ran with them, and all came, panting 
and breathless, to grandmother’s door. 

‘*O gran’mom! gran’mom!’’ wailed Hester, 
as she flew. ‘‘Oh, dear gran’mom!’’ 

‘*We should ’a’ stayed every minute by her, ’’ 
said Ellen. 

Then, with their fathers and mothers and 
sisters and brothers behind them, to say noth- 
ing of other uncounted Millerstonians, they 
burst into grandmother’s kitchen, where grand- 





mother stood by the quilting-frame with the 


long pin in her hand. 
coming would have been enough to drive a 
sane person into insanity. 

‘*Oh, what are you doing, dear gran’mom ?’’ 
said Hester. 

Grandmother straightened her shoulders and 
flung back her head. 


‘*T am ripping, ’’ said she, in the steady tones offices, who entered the sale. ’’ 
of one who, after unendurable provocation, | Bert. 


rejoices to give battle. 


bright and steady,—‘‘I thank myself for all 
the trouble, but from now on I will do my own 
quilting. 

‘* And’’—grandmother did not know that at 
this moment she was adding just twenty happy, 
independent, useful years to the seventy that 
she had already enjoyed—‘‘from now on I do 
my own sewing and sweeping and cooking and 
baking and egg-hunting and chicken-feeding. 
And on Christmas, one month from to-day, ’’ 
—grandmother’s voice became excited, jubilant, 
laughing, and she waved her long implement 
for ripping in the air,—‘‘on Christmas I will 
roast here in this oven, for whoever will come, 
a turkey and a goose!’’ 








The rush of their | mine, —or my father’s,—and I defy you to! 


touch a stick of it!’’ 
‘**You’ve got to show me,”’ said Harrison, 
lightly. 


**T’]l show you. My father bought all the 


timber, of every description, on this shore. | Son in a sudden flash of temper. 


‘*Then this fellow has the rightful claim to 
the timber?’’ Fred asked. 

‘*1’m afraid so,’’ Lewis answered, regret- 
fully. 

It was too much! Fred turned upon Harri- 
His fists 


| Here’s one of the clerks from the railway | clenched. 





to TIMBER TREASURE 


In Eight Chapters.Chapter Four, 
@y Frank Lillie Pollock 33%} 


S the little group came down the lake along 
the shore, a canoe shot into sight from 
the narrows. It was driven fast toward 

them by a single paddler, and they watched its 
approach with some uneasiness. But as it 
came up, Fred recognized Bert Winslow. 

Bert was overjoyed at finding his companion, 
whom he had almost given up as lost. 

**T cruised round the lake in the smoke the 
day of the fire, looking for you,’’ he explained, 
‘*but the smoke was so thick that I couldn’t 





see anything. I was at the lower end of the 
lake the next day, when [ met that fish crank 
paddling down the river in a leaky canoe, and 
he told me that you had gone ten miles up the 
headwaters of the lake, and would wait for me 
there. I went, couldn’t see any trace of you, 
and came back, but I hardly expected to find 
you. What’s been the matter?’’ 

Fred explained briefly, to Bert’s huge amaze- 
ment. 

**T guess I can get another week added to 
my holidays,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll see the thing 
out. You’ll need all hands if Harrison comes 
back. ’’ 

The next day, after having made a long 
détour to the north in order to find navigable 
water, the motor-boats arrived. They were 
laden with spades, shovels, axes, cant-hooks, 
rope, and numerous other necessary things that 
the guides had suggested, and at once the boys 


| out??? Lewis asked. 





set to work. 

First of all, they heaved out the logs that | 
were in sight, and rolled them together into | 
one spot. The result of the first day’s labor | 
was a formidable heap of timber, 120 pieces 
in all, that averaged about a hundred board | 
feet each. Fred had some fear that the wood | 
might be rotted, but the experienced guides 
reassured him on that point; a chip struck off 
with an ax showed the wood firm and sound 
below the outer shell. It was fine, clear 
walnut, almost entirely free from knots, and 
it had turned dead black with age. 

Blistered hands and aching shoulders were 
another consequence of the day’s labor; the 
college athletes found that logging brought 
into play more muscles than their gymnasium 
work did. 

The next day they had to dig into the sand 
for the timber, and it was hard to get the 
logs out of the sandy bed. They had to be 
hauled out with a rope, and Fred saw at 
once that horses would be needed to finish the 
job. 

There was plenty of timber to be had. Ata 
depth of two or three feet the walnut seemed 
to lie in an almost solid reef, piled across and | 
interlocked, and mingled with some of the pine 
timbers that had been used as floats for the 
original raft. 

If the raft had been of some light wood, Fred 
would have thought of floating the logs singly 
down the Coboconk River, which flowed south 
from the lower lake; that would have brought 
them to the railway in about forty miles. But 
walnut could not be dealt with in that manner, 
for each log would have to be buoyed with 
pine. 

However, the old logging road near the foot 
of the lake, although much choked with under- 
growth, could be used after some clearing; in 
fact, one of the guides told Fred that timber 
had been hauled over a part of it during the 
preceding winter. That, it seemed, would be 
the best way to get the walnut out. But to 
get it to the road, the raft would have to be 
rebuilt and launched again. 

Horses were urgently needed, for the work 
was already too heavy for men alone. 


Fred | * 





was exceedingly anxious, however, to have as 





much timber as possible in sight 
before he applied for help in 


You’ll have to 
drop it.’’ 

‘*What’s your name? Who’s your father?’’ 
demanded Harrison, sharply. 

‘* James Gillespie of Toronto. ’’ 

‘*The lumber dealer ?’’ 

Fred nodded, and Harrison looked at him 
thoughtfully. 

‘*T’m sorry I didn’t know that before. We 
could have fixed the whole thing up easily 
enough, ’’ he remarked. 

‘*You mean that you wouldn’t have stolen 
my canoe!’”’ cried Fred, indignantly. 

‘*All’s fair in war,’’ said Harrison, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘I hated to do it, but I saw that you 
had spotted the walnut, and I had to do some- 
thing to get a start. I had found the raft the 
day before. I was just ready to get away 
when the fire caught me. I’d been prospecting 
for it all summer. However, I’ve got a better 
claim than prior discovery,’’ he added, as Fred 
was about to speak hotly. 

**T don’t need to fight you. I have the law 
on my side. Your claim would be good enough, 
only it happens that I have a better one. I 


He pointed to | 
‘‘Of course, your crowd may possibly | close to his ear. 
‘“*T am ripping, and I | be able to overpower us, but what’s the good | 
will keep on ripping till every long, crooked | of that? You can’t carry off all this timber 
stitch is out of my quilt. I thank myself,’’— | in a night, and I’ll be back with an injunction 
grandmother’s tone was firm, her eye was | and the police in two days. 


**Keep cool, old man!’’ Lewis whispered, 


Mastering himself, Fred thrust the papers 
back into Harrison’s hand. 

**We’ll get out!’’ he said, huskily. 
us five minutes to break camp.’’ 

He turned to his friends with a gesture of 
defeat. 

Lewis had already given them a word of 
explanation, and the boys, who were keyed 
up for battle, sulkily accepted the situation. 
They began to fling the camp outfits, pell-mell, 
into the boats. 

‘**Throw the pike-poles and tools into the 
fire,’’ said Fred. ‘‘I’ll pay for them.’’ 

He could not carry away in the boats all the 
logging apparatus, but he would not leave any 
of it to the enemy. In ten minutes the boats 
were ready to start. 

Fred, who left the shore last, was about to 
embark in Bert’s canoe, when Harrison drew 
him aside. 

‘*Look here,’’ he whispered, ‘‘I want to see 
you a little later. I owe you something, you 
know, on all this. I don’t want to take any 
hard advantage, and I know how you feel. I 
didn’t want to talk it over with all these fel- 
lows. I’m willing to come to some compromise, 
but the matter is strictly between you and me. 
Meet me about sunset, will you—up the lake, 


“Give 





took the trouble to go up to the county seat, 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


at the foot of that big hemlock stub?’’ 
Fred hesitated, then consented. 
He boarded Bert’s craft, and 





Toronto. 

By noon of the next day the 
rescued timber amounted to more 
than two hundred pieces, or 
about twenty thousand feet, 
and there seemed to be plenty 
more where that had come from. 
Fred felt there was good ground 
for his most sanguine hopes. 

Nothing had been heard from 
Harrison. It was five days since 
the man’s treacherous departure ; 
he might return at any moment. 

About the middle of that after- 
noon Bert called, ‘‘Somebody’s 
coming !’’ 

The boys all dropped work and 
ran to look southward, the direc- 
tion in which Bert pointed. Up 
the shore of Little Coboconk 
three teams were coming, accom- 
panied by a large party of men. 
They had evidently come out 
from the old logging road. 

**Do you think it’s your man, 
Gillespie? Can you make them 





The distance was too great for 
them to recognize any one, but 
Fred had no doubt that it was 
Harrison, come back for his 
booty. 

‘* What do we do—fight, or 
back water ?’’ Gilmore inquired, 
a little nervously. 

‘*Back water !’’ cried Lewis, with contempt. 
‘*What do you take us for? Fight, I say. 
We can stand off that crowd without any 
trouble. ’’ 

**T don’t know,’’ said Fred. ‘‘Harrison’s 
probably got a lot of rough lumber-jacks with 
him who’d sooner fight than eat. This quar- 
rel’s none of yours, anyway, boys.’’ 

But the general sentiment was in favor of 
resistance; some of the fellows began to seize 
pike-poles and axes. 

‘*No—no weapons!’’ Fred interposed. 
‘*Some one might get badly hurt. Fight with 
our bare knuckles, if we’re going to fight at 
-_” 

Meanwhile the strangers continued to come 
leisurely up the lower lake. They were near 
enough to be counted; there were eighteen of 
them. Including the guides, who seemed as 
ready as any one for a scrimmage, Fred’s 
whole force numbered sixteen. 

In half an hour the invaders had come so 


close that Fred easily distinguished Harrison at | 


the head of his seventeen brawny woodsmen. 
They, too, must have seen the boys in line 
before the timber they were going to defend, 
but they came on with perfect unconcern. 
Pipe-smoke rose among them, and bursts of 
loud laughter. 

When they were still fifty yards away, Fred 
stepped forward. 

‘*Stop there, Harrison!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Or 
come on alone if you want to talk to me.’’ 

The party laughed loudly again. But Har- 
rison turned, spoke to the man next to him, 
and then advanced alone. He came up to the 
boys with his hands in his pockets. 

‘*How are you, boys?’’ he said, pleasantly. 
‘*T see you’ve done considerable good work on 
my timber. Make out a bill, and I’ll pay you 
for it. But I guess I won’t need you any 
longer. ’’ 

‘*Your bluff doesn’t go, Harrison,’’ said 
‘*This timber isn’t yours. It’s 


Fred, firmly. 





“DAVID WILSON, WHO CUT THIS RAFT, WAS 
MY UNCLE.” 








| 


to the registrar’s office, to get these copies | timber - cruiser. 


they followed the throbbing 
motor - boats, which were pro- 
ceeding slowly up the lake. The 
boys looked sympathetically at 
him as he came alongside. 
‘*What are you going to do 
now, Gillespie? Better come back 
to the club-house with us,’’ said 





Lewis. 

‘*No. I think I’ll go back to 
town,’’ Fred answered, list- 
lessly. 


‘*T must go back, anyway. 
My vacation is up,’’ said Bert. 

Fred and Bert remained with 
the others until they had almost 
reached the head of the lake. 
There the motor-boats con- 
tinued up the water, bound on 
the long détour necessary to get 
back to Lake Nelson; and Fred 
and Bert landed to make camp 
on the shore that night. To 
reach the chain of water that 
would take them south, they had 
to make a two-mile carry—an 
undertaking for which they 
needed a full day. 

Fred felt more dejected than 
ever. He dreaded to go back to 
the city. He felt that he could 
not face his father with the story 
he would have to tell. He 
revolved wild schemes of remain- 
ing in the woods, of getting a 
job as forest ranger, or as 
In some such way, he 


made, in anticipation of just such a dis- | thought he could at least make a living, and 
pute. ’’ | do no one any harm. 


He drew several legal-looking papers from 
his pocket. 

**David Wilson, who cut this raft, was my 
uncle. He died eleven years ago, and—well, | 
here’s a copy of his will.’’ 


Still, he had a faint hope that something 
might come from his interview with Harrison. 
He had no confidence in the man, yet it might 
be that Harrison would prefer to come to some 


| agreement rather than to face possible legal 


Fred took the typewritten document, but he | complications. 


was in such confusion of mind that he could 
make little of it. ‘*The last will and testa- 
ment of David Wilson of the County of Hali- 
burton, Province of Ontario —’’ 

‘*Here’s the kernel of it,’’ Harrison pointed 
out. 

‘**T further devise and bequeath,’’’ he 
read, ‘‘ ‘to my nephew, William Arthur Har- 
rison, all my rights and interests in timber 


owned by me, consisting of the following | 


lots,’’’ —and a long list was appended,— 
‘** ‘also comprising all my rights in the David 
Wilson Lumber Company, and also all my 
rights in a raft of walnut timber lost on Cobo- 
conk Lake in the year 1881, in case the said 


So about sunset Fred took the canoe and 
paddled down the lake. The hemlock stub 
that Harrison had indicated was a huge dead 
trunk that overhung the water, a conspicuous 
landmark. The water was deep almost at its 
roots. 

Fred stepped ashore, and sat down on a log 
to wait. 

He was surprised at being the first one on 
the spot, for he was late, and the twilight was 
already falling. The hideous, desolate, fire- 
swept shore was darkening and growing vague 
in shadow. Two miles down the lake he 
could see the great camp-fire of Harrison’s 
party. 





raft shall ever be recovered, wholly or in | Scrubby, scorched cedar thickets grew about 


part. ad 

‘*And here,’’ continued Harrison, producing 
another paper, ‘‘is a copy of the sworn state- 
ment of the assets of the estate, made by the 
executors. It shows, you see, that my uncle 
owned all the property of the Wilson Lumber 
Company at the time of his death, and the 
lost raft, you observe, is specified among the 
assets. Further, here are papers testifying to 
my own identity. ’’ 

Sick with confusion and despair, Fred 
read the papers. The copies were indorsed 
and certified as correct under the seal of the 
county registrar. 

** Look these over, will you, Lewis,’’ he said, 
‘‘and see if they seem regular. ’’ 

The law student examined them closely, one 
by one. 

‘*They seem all right,’’ he said, at length. 


| the big stub, and Fred, thinking that Harrison 


might be waiting somewhere near, walked 
round among them. He even called several 
times, but no one answered. He returned to 
sit.on his log by the water again. The dusk 
slowly deepened, but no one came, and he 
grew very impatient. 

It had become almost entirely dark when 
| Fred heard a sudden movement in the smoky 
thicket at his very side. He sprang up with 
a shock of alarm, and took a step backward. 
The noise ceased. 
| **Is that you, Harrison?’’ he called out, as 
| he peered among the trees. 
| ‘There was no answer. Fred turned to look 
the other way, and at that moment something 
struck him violently on the head. With a 
groan, he fell backward into the lake. 
| TO BE CONTINUED. 
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SIR EDWARD CARSON. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


RY to be at least as forgiving toward other 
people as you are toward yourself. 
A MAN is not necessarily boastful when he 
says that he is self-made. He may be 
making excuses. 


OYS laugh at the manner in which a girl 

throws a stone or a ball, but a Vassar girl— 
who bears the good old-fashioned name of 
Elizabeth Abigail—threw a baseball 205 feet 
the other day. 


FTER the Illinois women won the ballot, 
they at once opened schools for the instruc- 


tion of the new voters. If they are wise, they | 


will keep open the schools of instruction indefi- 
nitely, and invite the men to join them at 
their studies. 


HE Carnegie Hero Fund Commission has 

refused to award a medal to five-year-old 
Freddie Smith of Columbus, Ohio, who leaped 
into the water and saved a little girl from 
drowning. Its reason is that he had not 
reached ‘‘the age of discretion.’’? Thus we 
get new light on the-old proverb that ‘‘ Dis- 
cretion is the better part of valor. ’’ 

HE American bison, although uncomfort- 

ably near extinction, is not so near as has 
been supposed. A party of surveyors and 
guides recently came upon a herd of two hun- 
dred on the banks of the Slave River in north- 
ern Alberta. The animals are like the once 
familiar bison of our Western prairies, except 
that life in a hilly country has made them 
more agile. The Canadian government will 
protect them, both from hunters and from 
their natural enemy, the timber-wolf. 

RIMITIVE man scratched the soil with a 

stick, dropped a few seeds, and was rich 
or poor, according as they grew. The Pilgrim 
Fathers saved their seed-corn and planted it. 
A good summer meant a tranquil winter, a bad, 
starvation. We feel that our rich and luxurious 
cities are far enough away from primitive 
man, and even from the Pilgrim Fathers. 


Yet the millionaires, too, hang over the! 


August and September crop reports, and the 
farmer is still the minister of life and death. 


FRENCH baby was taken to the seaside 

this semmer for warm baths in sea-water, 
prescribed by a physician. When the nurse 
went to the beach to get the water, a customs 
official forbade her, because it is illegal to take 
water from the sea without special permission. 
The rule was made because in France the 
poor people used sea-water in mixing bread, to 
save the cost of the heavily taxed salt. In 
this case it is pleasant to know that after the 


delay of a month the authorities issued the , 


necessary permit, and the baby had its warm 
salt baths. , 


|? is the time of the harvest festival, and 
none in the revolving year is more worthy 


of celebration. Moreover, there is no com-,| 


munity so small that it cannot observe the 
season appropriately. A schoolhouse deco- 
rated with flowers and autumn leaves, and 
made beautiful with the fruits and grains that 
the near-by fields have produced; a simple 
service of song and thanksgiving for God’s 
bounty unfailingly bestowed upon us; and last 
of all, an evening of cheerful and jolly neigh- 
borhood festivity, will make the occasion a 
memorable one for the young people and for 
their elders as well. 
|X the coming feast of Thanksgiving the 
cranberry will play its usual modest but 
not unimportant part. It is the piccolo of the 
gustatory orchestra, too sharp and shrill to be 
enjoyable by itself, but adding to the symphony 
of the whole dinner a touch of piquancy that 
nothing else supplies. And in its own home, 
on Cape Cod, the cranberry is a thing to be 
reckoned with. From a natural.fruit growing 
wild in the swamps it has become a most 
important special crop, carefully cultivated 
and systematically marketed. For this year’s 
crop, although it was somewhat injured by 
frost, the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad had to furnish over a_ thousand 
freight-cars; and every day during the har- 


Middleboro for Boston, New York City, | openly urge the province to refuse obedience | 
Canada, and the West. The cranberry, like|to an Irish government. At first sight, that | 
the turkey and the feast that they both help | jooks like sedition; but it is not exactly that, 
to celebrate, is now not only national, but) ¢, the agitators ask the Ulstermen to resist, 


continental. re | not the imperial authority, but that of a gov- 
ale ernment that dves not yet exist. 
| MEXICO. No one can predict with certainty what the 


| , : : outcome will be, nor can an outsider give his 
LTHOUGH President Wilson’s message on sympathy unreservedly to either side. The | 
our relations with Mexico was followed aspiration of the Irish people to govern them- 
by an apparent improvement in the situ- selves has been too long supported by a vast 
ation, the Mexican crisis is more likely to be majority of the American people to be given 
| an affair of years than of weeks. up because the inhabitants of one part of the 
| The reason is that the Mexicans have not iddand axe eppened to separation from Great 
| learned the art of government. Porfirio Diaz | Britain. On the other hand, if the fears of 
did not teach it to them, although he was their the Ulstermen are justified,—that they are to 
president for a generation. He found the coun- be politically overwhelmed by a government 
try in a state of disorder even worse than that | controlled by those with whom they have 
which now afflicts it. He restored peace, but | 1 over been able to live in amity,~—the strength 
in order to do so he had to use brute force at of their case is easily understood. 
| first, and then political manipulation, backed The threatened rebellion may be crushed 
| all the time by military power. Under this before it comes to open war, or the Asquith 
| form of rule, repugnant as it is to American |. ay inistration may end before the new govern- 
ideals, the country prospered, and life and ment for Ireland is established. But whatever 
property were safe. may be in store, no public matter beyond the | 


The Diaz régime was strong, but ft was mer- | ..4. ig petter worth watching than the Ulster | 
\ciless. Through long exercise of power, it grew | opie 


| intolerant, and bred a generation of citizens who * © 

| resented the constant interference of govern- 

| ment with the free exercise of their political WOMEN AND TIME. 
i industrial liberties. There were no real Fin pine is said to have remarked—not | 
| 





elections ; no one dared to contest the presidency | in print—that ‘*women have no clocks in | 
with General Diaz. their minds.’’ He probably meant that 

At last, when he was an old man, an in-, women as a rule have not that continual con- 

| surrection swept the country. Diaz resigned, sciousness of an appointment to be kept, of a 

| and Francisco Madero became president. The | given thing that must be done at a given time, | 

| new president had not the firmness of will that which the average man is obliged to acquire. 

| was needed to repress disorder and to check One reason for this may be that women do | 

the corruption of his partizans. Dissatisfaction not often carry a timepiece upon their persons, | 

| with his administration culminated in the up- because of that lamentable deficiency of pock- | 
| rising of last February, in which President | ets, which to the masculine eye appears to} 
| Madero and one of his brothers lost their lives. be the fundamental defect of feminine dress. | 

So the Huerta régime began; meanwhile the Even when a watch is worn pendent or at- | 

insurrection against Madero, which resulted in tached to the wrist, the observer suspects that | 

his overthrow by the leaders in the capital, | ornament is more often considered than use. | 
is continued against the Huerta régime by the; Punctuality, the constant realization that you 

| leaders in the country. | must make your actions fit into the time-scheme | 

That is the situation that confronted Presi- | of others and the general movement of the | 

dent Wilson when he took office. Mr. Wilson | world, is the first principle of business. A | 
has declined to recognize the Huerta govern- man must learn it, even though it goes against | 
ment, on the ground that it is without consti- | the grain, and although his habits remain shift- | 
tutional sanction, and cannot advance the | less and irregular in the seclusion of his home. | 
| argument of efficiency and general acquiescence | Probably the increasing army of women whose | 
in its claims. Further action by our govern- livelihood depends on business understand it 

ment must wait upon the presidential election better than their mothers did. 

in Mexico, which is fixed for October 26th. | But the housekeeper and the homekeeper | 

In the meantime, it has offered friendly offices | 40 not keep office hours. They have a lordly | 
|to the Mexican government in the effort to | indifference to time, as if it were a servant, as | 
establish order by legal and constitutional it should be, not a master. An hour allotted 
|means. But disorder is so wide-spread that | for this, a half-hour for that, to be always 

‘all Americans have been advised to leave | watching the kitchen clock and timing the 

| Mexico and seek safety in their own country. native impulse of the soul! Perish the thought! 

| Many of them have done so. The point is that the life of a mother anda 

If, as seems only too probable, the coming | housekeeper cannot be scheduled. It may be_ 

election is not followed by the pacification of orderly; systematic it cannot be. Men com- 

| the country, it may be necessary for the United | Plain of interruptions. A woman’s life is one 

| States to reconsider its policy toward Mexico. long interruption. She would like to take her 
| There is, however, a nation-wide support of needle and finish a fussy piece of work that 
| the President in his unwillingness to involve | could be done in an hour. During that hour 

‘the United States in the troubled politics of the kitchen fire needs attention twice, the 

our southern neighbor, and it is earnestly to grocer calls, two neighbors telephone, one child 
be hoped that no circumstances will arise that | cuts a finger, another quarrels with her little 
shall bring the costly and dangerous course of Playmate, a third shouts vociferously for a 
intervention any nearer. luncheon to be put up for a day’s picnic. And 
that quiet hour’s sewing contains a solid hour 
* © and a half of things that are not sewing at all. 
How would this woman fare if she carried the 

ULSTER. added worry of a clock in her mind? 

OME rule for Ireland has been twice But if women have no clocks in their minds, 
voted by the British House of Commons, | at least they have watches in their hearts to 
and twice rejected by the House of Lords. | take the pulse and measure the smallest needs 

Thus the veto power of the Peers is exhausted; of those they love. 

the Commons will pass the bill a third time at * © 

the session which will begin in February, 

and the sanction of the King will then make MONEY FOR MOVING THE CROPS. 

the measure the law of the land. But before 

the new government for Ireland can be firmly needs of the West and South for cash to 
established, there is still a serious obstacle move the crops. Harvest hands must be 
to be surmounted. That obstacle is the deter- paid, products must be transported to the local 
mined refusal of Ulster to accept the new markets or the railroads; the farmers and their 
order of things. families need money. This year, although 

The northern province, unlike the rest of the crops are not excessively large, the condi- 

Ireland, is strongly Protestant. A majority of tions in the money market are not wholly 
its people desire a continuance of the union reassuring. Therefore, the Secretary of the 
with Great Britain, which home rule would Treasury has deposited $50,000,000 with the 
virtually repeal. They are determined not , banks, and has taken another unusual step in 
to be governed by men with whom they have accepting good commercial paper as security 
long been in religious and political feud; and for part, at least, of that sum. 

they declare that they will resist by force the The need of providing cash for the harvest 

authority of the proposed government. season is felt in every country, but more acutely | 

Only those who know the extreme hostility with us, because of our unsystematic way of | 
of Orangeman and Roman Catholic in Ireland handling the problem. We have no central 
can appreciate the excitement that prevails in’ banking institution with power to make pro- 
| Ulster. Thousands of men have covenanted | vision for such needs. Our currency lacks 
to resist the parliament that is to meet in elasticity. Other leading nations keep their 

Dublin. They have imported arms, and are funds in the banks, where they are always 
drilling. Members of Parliament, of whom | available for business purposes. In the United | 





VERY year at this season we hear of the 


government away from business employment, 
and grant only an occasional concession in the 
way of bank deposits at times of special stress. 

In Canada, where conditions closely resemble 
those in this country, the crop-moving re- 


| quirements are easily met through the right 


of the Canadian banks to issue notes against 
general assets up to the amount of their capital, 
during the crop season. Every year at the 
beginning of harvesting, the currency issues 
of the Canadian banks begin to expand. They 
reach their largest volume about the end of 
October, and then are rapidly retired, so that 
soon after the beginning of the new year there 
is only enough currency outstanding for the 
normal needs of business. 

Here in the United States we have a volume 
of currency that is quite unresponsive to busi- 
ness conditions. We have an annual shifting 
of cash back and forth between the harvest 
regions and New York, occasional gold impor- 
tations at times of unusual stringency, and 
special relief from the Treasury. In the inter- 
vals between crops, money tends to accumulate 
in the New York banks, where it serves as a 
stimulus to stock - market speculation. But 
when crop-moving begins, the cash must start 
Westward, and if Wall Street is not prepared to 
spare it, there is a tight money-market. 

In the Aldrich-Vreeland law, which was 
passed after the panic of 1907, and which will 
expire by limitation in 1914, an attempt was 
made to provide for some elasticity, but the 





WHEAT ON THE WAY TO MARKET. 


banks have never yet seen fit to avail themselves 
of that measure. The present Congress is 
working on the administration plan for a 
system of regional reserve banks and a new and 
more elastic form of currency to be issued 
through them. It remains to be seen whether 


it will succeed. 
*® & 


TALKING AND LISTENING. 


NVERSATION is as old as time, but 
like all else, it changes with the times. 
Not many generations ago, a good con- 
versationalist was simply a good monologist, 


| and those who cherish that ideal often lament 


the decline of the art of conversation. The day 
of the brilliant talker, who monopolizes the 
field, and reduces other people to admiring 
nonentity, is indeed past. It is now customary 
to give your neighbor a chance; but there are 
still sinners who offend against courtesy in 
that respect. 

One of the worst is the talker who ‘‘im- 
proves the occasion,’’ and harangues you tire- 


| lessly on his pet theories. If religion or morals 


be his theme, he lectures you with ponderous 
solemnity. Good talkers touch serious themes 
lightly, although never irreverently. 

Very long and intricate stories also cast a 
gloom over conversation, as for example, the 
life history of some person whom no one present 
knows or cares about. ‘‘I knew a woman in 
Tompkinsville,’’ begins one of these ardent 
analysts of character; and then follows a care- 
ful description of her appearance, her ancestry, 
her peculiar ways, her tastes, her virtues, and 
her limitations. Her case might have been 
amusing or instructive if sketched in a few 
lively sentences; but before the narrator is 
done. with her, the listener is willing that 
Tompkinsville and all its inhabitants should 
be wiped from the face of the earth. 

There are many other ways in which a talker 
can offend, most of which are well enough 
understood; the duty of the listener has not 
been so often pointed out. Whatever the prov- 
ocation may be, there is no excuse for inatten- 
tion or interruption. It is astonishing how 
little courtesy in this matter is shown by per- 
sons otherwise well-bred. What if the demand 
upon the listener’s patience is severe? Because 
you are a bore, shall I be a boor? The wan- 
dering eye, the inattentive manner, the irrele- 
vant reply—all these are blameworthy, but 
interrupting is the cardinal sin. 

An interruption has an actual physical effect, 
like a sudden check or stumble in walking. In 
its mental effect, it is still more annoying. If 
your speech or story was of some importance, 
you are unwilling to have it spoiled; and if it 
was unimportant, you feel rebuked for triviality 
or banality. Habitual interrupters will break 
in upon anything, from a remark about the 


vest the ‘‘cranberry specials’’ left Taunton or | the most conspicuous is Sir Edward Carson, | States, we hoard most of the revenues of the | weather to a proposal of marriage. If any 
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thing or person, in the least unusual, engages | which the soldiers and sailors who fought in 
their wandering attention, they will nudge the | the battle came, were all represented at the 
person next to them, or turn their backs toward celebration. On September 14th, the Niagara, 
you in bland incivility; if they have a sudden | the raised and rebuilt flag-ship of Commodore 
idea, they will insist on talking you down. Perry, arrived at Cleveland, and the celebra- 


a it . ey it 
A conversation should not be a mere battle tien of the anniversary in that ity bag 


. & 
of words, in which one of the combatants is ae . 
tian 20s 0, Bh Gal ts i- MERICANS IN MEXICO.—On Septem- 


x 3 “ ber 15th, the Senate unanimously 
humored exchange of ideas, carried on with | 1, the un joint resolution that orth 
interest and sympathy on both sides, and above | ¢10, 000 to pay for the transportation of Amer- 
all, with unselfish courtesy. This is the con- | ican citizens who wish to leave Mexico. The 
clusion of the whole matter: Do not bore, but | resolution was passed by the House, on Sep- 
if necessary, be bored, and bear it gallantly. | tember 12th, in response to an urgent appeal 

from the Secretary of State. Several American 

> o @ 


war-ships have been in Mexican waters for a 
long time, ready to protect Americans. Presi- 
NATURE @ SCIENCE |€ent Huerta informed the Mexican congress, 
on September 16th, that permission to remain 
FALLING CHIMNEY.-— The usual | six months had been given to foreign war-ships, 
method of demolishing tall chimneys is to| and that this period will expire on October 
remove part of the masonry just above the | 25th. He advised that congress refuse to 
base, and replace it with | renew the permit. 
timbers and wooden wedges. 
These are soaked with in- ILLIAM JAY GAYNOR, Mayor of 
flammable oils and set on New York, died at sea of heart failure, 
fire. Before they are|on September 10th. He was indorsed for 
wholly burned, the chimney | renomination by a committee of citizens, on 
becomes weak, and falls. | September 3d, and the next day he sailed for 
The illustration shows a | Europe, in the hope that an ocean voyage might 
chimney in Newark, New | Copvnicut, pach eros benefit his health. He 
Jersey, photographed just had not been strong since 
as it toppled over. In de- he was shot by a dis- 
scribing the fall, the En- charged city employé 
gineering Record says: three years ago, and re- 
‘‘When a well-built chim- cently he had suffered 
ney falls from this cause, severely from the bullet, 
the motion begins at the which still remained in his 
bottom and the top drags throat. He was born in 
back, like the tip of a whip Oneida County, New 
when it is swung quickly. | York, in 1851, and became 
This effect of inertia results | a lawyer in Brooklyn, 
in the chimney’s breaking long before it | New York. 
reaches the ground. ‘The picture is an unusual | attack on the corrupt political ring that ruled 
illustration of certain principles of applied | that city,and succeeded in weakening its power. 
mechanics that students sometimes find it diffi- | AS a result, he was elected to the Supreme 
cult to grasp.’? os Court bench by a combination of independent 
4 Democrats and Republicans. He twice declined 
IR- PROPELLED CANAL-BOATS.— | the nomination for governor of the state, and 
The success of the aeroplane has led engi- | was elected mayor of the city of New York in 
neers to apply the aerial propeller to canal- | 1909, asa Democrat. He is succeeded as mayor 
boats and barges. Experiments already made by Mr. Ardolph L. Kline, president of the 
have shown that the idea is practical. The | board of aldermen. 
London Times says that in one instance a flat- | & 
bottomed vessel, 125 feet long and sixteen feet) DRINCE ALBERT of Monaco, the reigning 
wide, was driven with a motor of only nine|4 prince of the small state that includes Monte 
horse-power, at the rate of five miles an hour, | | Carlo, arrived in New York, on September 
and that this speed was attained in thirty sec- | | 10th. He went immediately to Wyoming, where 
onds. The propeller had two blades, and was | he was to enjoy a hunting trip and inspect 
eight and one-haif feet in diameter. It is be- | some property that he owns in that state. The 
lieved that a propeller less than six feet in| prince came in his yacht, the Hirondelle, 
diameter will easily drive a forty- or fifty-ton | which he uses in his work of deep-sea explora- 
boat. There are many reasons why aerial | tion, for he devotes most of his time to a scien- 
propulsion is especially suitable for canal navi- | tifie study of the life of the ocean. Before he 
gation. It will enable a barge to pass under | leaves the country, he will make a formal call 
its own power from one waterway to another ; | on President Wilson. 
it will supplant the slow, primitive, costly | oa) 
horse-towing, so often interfered with by floods. |"~HE MEXICAN ELECTION.—Gen. Felix 
The ordinary submerged propeller, when driven | Diaz intends to run for thé presidency at 
at even moderate speed in the shallow water | the election called for October z6th. José Luis 
and between the narrow banks of the ordinary | | Requena will be a candidate for the vice- 
canal causes considerable erosion of the bottom | | presidency on the ticket with him. Sefior 
and sides. From these disadvantages the aerial | Requena is a prominent lawyer, and president 
propeller is free, and consequently will permit | of the Mexican Chamber of Mines. General 
much more rapid nav ee | Diaz was in Europe on September 15th, with 
| his uncle, Porfirio Diaz, the exiled president 
OGGING WITH A MOTOR- TRUCK,—An | of the republic, who celebrated his eighty-third 
Ohio lumberman uses a motor-truck to/| birthday on that day. The celebration of the 
obtain isolated trees that have eseaped the | 103d anniversary of Mexican independence 
woodsman’s ax. The truck is shown in the | began in the city of Mexico on September 14th, 
accompanying illustration from the Engineer- | when Provisional President Huerta appeared 
ing News, which says that it performs the on a balcony of the National Palace, and rang 
a liberty bell, and shouted, ‘* Vira la Independ- 
encia! Viva Mezico!’’ President Huerta 
did not then announce whether he would be a 
candidate for election by the people: but in 
his address to congress, which met in special 
session on September 16th, he said that he 
| would do his utmost to secure a free and un- 
| restricted expression of the popular will in the 
election. He informed congress that the pro- 
visional government had been recognized by 
| most of the great powers, and said that he did 


work of a logging locomotive, a skidder, and | | not know why it had not bee 
a donkey-engine. A power winch, connected | | the others. d ” im venguiens ty 


to the transmission shaft of the motor, is situ- | | * 

ated near the middle of the truck body. Using "—THE PANAMA-PACIFIC FAIR.—Ger- 
this winch and a simple log and chain tackle, | man manufacturers who are interested in 
a truck crew of four men has loaded one thou- | extending their trade with China and Japan 
sand feet (board measure) of timber in twenty | are uniting with other German business men 
minutes. The winch is also used to lift logs| to prepare an exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
out of gullies and streams, and to load the logs! Fair in San Francisco, although their govern- 
upon flat cars. The massive rear wheels of | ment has decided to have no official exhibit 
the truck are made of steel, and have corrugated | there. On September 11th, the League of In- 
treads, twenty-two inches wide, so that the | dustrialists, the leading association of German 
truck can be run over rough surfaces and soft | manufacturers, decided to support the move- 
a" regardless of the absence of roads or | ment for German representation at San Fran- 
paths. cisco. . 


oo > > | 


VIATION.—The Zeppelin naval air scout, 
CURRENT: EVENTS 


L-1, was destroyed in a hurricane off 

| Helgoland on the night of September 9th, with 

HE PERRY CENTENNIAL.—Septem- | the loss of fourteen lives. The official report 

ber 10th, the centennial of the Battle of | on the wreck concludes that the value of the 

Lake Erie, was a legal holiday in Rhode | dirigible balloon as an instrument of war is 

Island, where Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry | not affected by the disaster. A new dirigible 

was born. Former President Taft delivered balloon, the Z-2, has been built, and is ready 

an address at Put in Bay on Lake Erie, and | for service. It is larger and more powerful 

a lofty beacon tower, which commemorates the |‘than the L-/, and is believed to have sufficient 
victory, was dedicated. The ten’ states, from | power to cross the Atlantic. 
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“Six o’clock— 
and dinner is served!” 


That’s one delightful thing 
about Campbell’s Soups—they 
are always ready. 

Think of the satisfaction to a 
tired hungry business man when 
he can sit down promptly on the 
minute to a steaming plate of 


Camb. 
- GLAM-CHOWDER 


And such a perfect chowder at that! 
The clams are shipped to us right from 
the sea-board every night during cold 
weather (except Saturdays and Sundays). 
They are separately examined and shelled 
by hand. And these fresh tender clams, 
cut small, are plentifully included with 
salt pork, cubed potatoes, tomatoes, 
onions and fine herbs. 

You’ll say it’s as fine a chowder as you 
ever tasted. Money back if not satisfied. 





21 kinds 
10c a can 





Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


“I boldly seize 

Such soups as these 
And carry off a store. 
Then hug myself 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
At this fine pelf; Consommé Tomato-Okra 


But never hug the Vegetable 
shore!” Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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LI NCHANGING 


Pon n a Prvnrnne range Pre AD 
8y John Clair Mino 


ss HY not the knightly deeds of olden frays, 
The virtues born of chivalry?” I cried. 

“Oh, onee there was no lack of men who died 
To right foul wrongs, whate’er the blame or praise ; 
Upon their foreheads time has set its bays. 

Oh, once were men like Sidney, who defied 

The tyrant, helped the weak, and sanctified 
The name of manhood. 
And lo! As I complained, a man I knew 

Took up another’s burden as his own; 
And one put forth his hand and gently drew 


A wanderer back where better things were | 


known; 
And one, who walked in silence close beside, 
Showed me the Saviour’s look when crucified. 


* © 


THE APPOINTMENT. 


HE bishop’s eyes 
T rested fondly on the 

young man who had 
come to him to ask for a 
change of appointment. 
He had known John 
Rudd when he was a 
little chap, he had watched 
his growth into young 
manhood, he had offici- 
ated at his ordination. 





stuff in him, but he won- 
dered if he had the mettle to undertake the 
task he had in mind. 

‘*So you think your present place is too 
easy ?’’ he said. 

John Rudd flushed. ‘‘I don’t mean that I 
think myself equal to a bigger place. But 
when I entered the ministry I wanted to give 
myself, to feel that I was doing a man’s work. 
There is no call for sacrifice where I am now.’’ 

The bishop turned to his desk, and took up 
a map of Kansas. ‘‘Out there,’’ he said, 
pointing to the northwest corner of the state, 
‘are thirty-nine charges of our church. 
Twenty-two of them receive aid from the 
Home Mission Board. Will you go there as 
district superintendent? If you want hard 
work, you’ll find plenty of it there. ’’ 

Unhesitatingly the young man accepted the 
appointment. A year later he came East, and 
made his report to a body of fellow ministers. 

‘*Brethren,’’ he said, ‘‘those pastors out 
there must have help. We had an almost total 
crop failure in my district last summer. That 
was followed by a winter of unparalleled 
severity. Most of the live stock that escaped 
freezing, starved before spring. Hay was 
twenty-two dollars to twenty-eight dollars a 
ton, corn ninety cents a bushel, potatoes 
three dollars a bushel, and other things in pro- 
portion. This spring we have had wind- 
storms that literally blew the wheat, planted 
with borrowed money, out of the ground. 
There are miles and miles where you can find 
no more crops than you can find in your paved 
streets here. 

‘*As a result of these conditions, only five 
ministers got their full salaries. In the other 
thirty-four charges the deficiency averaged 
more than two hundred dollars. I don’t need 
to tell you that that means actual suffering for 
many a pastor and his family. Brethren, they 
must have help.’’ 

Back in the audience some one rose. 
much do you receive?’’ he asked. 

‘* About seven hundred and fifty dollars, with 
no parsonage, of course. ’’ 

‘*And you are going back ?”’ 

The answer came clear and swift: ‘‘Going 
back? Of course I’m going back. They need 
me.’’ 

Behind him, on the platform, the bishop 
turned to the man who sat beside him. His 
eyes were shining. ‘*There are giants in 
these days,’’ he said, ‘true sons of God.’’ 


‘*How 


* © 


THE REMEMBERING KIND. 


RS. Jensen was a little 
woman. Life had 
brought her years of 


unremitting toil, but they 
had been powerless to sub- 
due her cheerful spirit. Now 
i her old age, with an in- 
valid husband to support, 
the problem that might have 
been too difficult even for 
her dauntless soul was light- 
ened by the kindness of the 
neighbors, who continually 
sought her help in their 
; household tasks—and paid 
for it. After a morning spent in helping young 
Mrs. Morrison make currant jelly, Mrs. Jensen 
sat down to the dainty luncheon with a sigh of con- 
tent. 

“A cup of tea will taste real good,” she said, 
“and I declare if you haven’t got some Sally Lunn!” 

“T remembered that you liked it,” Mrs. Morri- 
son explained. 

The old woman looked in admiration at her 
hostess. 

“Youre one of the remembering kind!” she 
exclaimed. ‘Well, I might have guessed it. But 
to think that you remembered about me! I sup- 
pose some folks are made that way and some ain’t. 








Those were golden days.” | 


He knew there was good | 


Ben and me’s been married forty years, but he 
ain’t ever learned that I don’t eat bacon. I ain't 


| Saying that he can help it,—Ben’s been a real good 


| man to me,—but sometimes it does seem queer that 


| he ain’t learned in forty years. 





If I had a daugh- 
ter, I certainly would try to bring her up to be the 
remembering kind.” 

“The remembering kind’—the quaint phrase 
reveals the secret of many a woman whose name 
“bears a perfume in the mention.” She may not 
be brilliant, or beautiful, or even especially charm- 
ing, but she so enters into the iives of others that 
she remembers not only joys and sorrows, but their 
likes and dislikes, no matter how whimsical. 

It is she who sends the message of sympathy 
on anniversaries that others forget; it is she who 
fills her guest’s room with the guest’s favorite 
flowers, and takes away the clock that gets upon 


that particular guest’s nerves; it is she whoalways | 
remembers whether you take sugar or salt on your | 


cantaloup, and she never sends you cerise slum- 
ber slippers when you prefer pale blue. It is she 
who smooths uncounted rough corners of life, and 
adds untold comfort to the passing day. “The 
remembering kind’’—may their tribe increase! 


& & 


THE NEW SAYING OF CHRIST. 


BOUT six years ago word came out of Egypt 
A of a newly discovered Greek manuscript of 
the Gospels, almost or quite as old as the 
great codices that are the basis of our New Testa- 
ment text. It was not a tattered fragment of a 
papyrus roll, but a complete volume on vellum; it 
must have been preserved in a monastery or a 
tomb, although the Arabs who found it are mysteri- 
ous on that point. The British Museum would have 
got the manuscript, no doubt, had not an Ameri- 
ean, Mr. C. L. Freer, been in Egypt at the moment 
and bought the prize, says the London Times. 


The manuscript, which is now in Washington 
dates either from the fourth or fifth century, and 
provides Biblical scholars with much important 
new material, particularly on the texts of St. John 
and St. Luke. The manuscript is on parchment, 
and it is written in small, slightly om ng uncials. 
The text is remarkably clear, and as in all anciént 
uncial manuscripts, there is not much in the way 
of punctuation, capital letters, or accents. 

he text of the sixteenth chapter of St. Mark’s 
Gospel contains, after verse fourteen, some words 
that occur in no other manuscript of the New 
Testament. Prof. H. A. Sanders, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has deciphered and edited the 
manuscript, and he thus translates the new 
passage. 
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After verse fourteen, in which Jesus upbraids 
His disciples for their unbelief, the manuscript 
goes on: 

“And may excused themselves, saying that this 
age of lawlessness and unbelief is under Satan, 
who, through the agency of unclean spirits, suffers 
not the true power of God to be apprehended. 
For this cause, said they unto Christ, reveal now 
at once thy righteousness. And Christ said unto 
them, The limit of the years of the power of Satan 
is (not) fulfilled, but it draweth near: for the sake 
of those that have sinned was I given up unto 
death, that they may return unto the truth and sin 
no more, but may inherit the spiritual and incor- 
— glory of righteousness In heaven.” 

he manuscript is one of four that Mr. Freer 
bought early in 1907 in Cairo. The other three are 
a finely preserved parchment manuscript of Deu- 
oe and Joshua, a much-decayed parchment 
manuscript of the Psalms, and a blackened, 
decayed parchment manuscript of the Epistles of 
St. Paul. The covers of the Gospels manuscript 
are of wood nearly half an inch thick, and are 
adorned with paintings of the four evangelists. 
The dealer, Ali Arabi, who sold these manuscripts 
to Mr. Freer, declared that they came from Akh- 
mim (the ancient penceets), where the manu- 
script Apocryphal Gospel and Revelation of Peter 
was found in 1886 in an ancient ora. 
Professor Sanders believes that non ‘ormed parts 
of a Bible in use in Upper Egypt. During the 
Moslem conquest in A. D. 639, the Greek Christians 
left the country, and the Bible was probably either 
buried or lost at that time. 
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SHOOTING THROUGH MUD. 


Te elephants of Ceylon are not hunted for 
their ivory, like the elephants of Africa. 
Instead of the long tusks that ornament the 
latter, the Ceylon animals have only “grubbers,” 
three or four inches long, which are not often 
taken. Sportsmen do pursue them occasionally, 
however, and Sir Samuel Baker, in “The Rifle and 
the Hound in Ceylon,” tells of a narrow escape 
that a certain hunter had in the jungles of Ceylon. 


A favorite haunt of the elephants was a pond 
with a broad muddy margin. The surface of the 
mud was baked hard, but it remained soft below. 
The crust was pa thick enough to bear up aman, 
if he advanced with great care. The elephants 
delight to stalk through this mud, and smear it 
over their bodies, so as to protect themselves from 
the mosquitoes. Attended by a couple of gun- 
bearers, the hunter was watching this spot one 
day, when an elephant made his appearance, and 
advanced majestically through the mud. The 
hunter had the wind of the beast, so that he could 


follow him without being scented. Closer and 
| closer he crept, until he was within eight paces of 
| the great His gun-bearers followed him. 

“T was carrying,” says he, “a light double- 
| barreled gun, but I now reached back to exchange 
| it for my ‘our-ounce rifle. I did not imagine that 
| the additional weight of the heavy weapon would 
| have the effect that followed. The treacherous 
| surface suddenly gave way, and in an instant I 
| was waist-deepin mud. The noise I made alarmed 
| the elephant, and he came trumpeting toward me. 
“T thought it was all up with me. was immov- 
| able in my bed of slime; and instead of the clean, 
brown barrel to which I could usually trust in an 
emergency, I raised to my shoulder a mass of mud 
that encased my rifle like a flannel bag. I fully 
| expected to miss fire; I could not see my sights, 
| and I had to guess at the aim, with the elephant 

only half a dozen yards from me. ‘ 

*] pulled the slippery trigger. The rifle did not 
even hang fire, and the ‘rogue’ fell into the deep 
bed of mud, stone-dead. If the rifle had missed 
fire, 1 must have been killed; escape would have 
been impossible. It was with great difficulty that 
I got out of my muddy bed through the joint exer- 
tions of myself and my gun-bearers.” 


GEWINDard/ ‘tbe SUN 


a By 


MarionGouthouy Smith 


AD, O sad, are the wind and the rain, 
Wailing, sobbing, together ; 
With stormy outcry and low refrain, 
Voicing the cry of an age-long pain, 
In the wild autumn weather. 


But the wind and the sun are comrades gay, 
Racing, laughing, together: 
They call from the hilltops,““Way! Make way!” 
They flaunt the banners of golden day 
In the blue autumn weather. 


There are flowing tides on the deep hillsides, 
Where the wind-riot passes ; 
And the shadows change as the white clouds 
range, 
And the great trees bend like grasses. 
The brave old world seems made anew; 
The songs of youth and hope ring true 
In the clear autumn weather ; 
When the red leaves dance, and the full streams 
run, 
And those comrades gay, the wind and the sun, 
Go racing and laughing together— 
Blowing and shining together. 


*® & 


NEEDLESS FEARS. 


FATHER and son were on a fishing trip in a 
wild hill-country. They had been told that 


gers. 
began to sway in the rising wind, the distant hills 
became gray with rain, and the thunder rolled 
ominously through the deep valley. 


The only shelter in sight was a rough shack 
geomied on a stony hillside, from which came 
he baying of hounds. The fishermen determined 
to risk the doubtful hospitality of the cabin, and 
set off with their revolvers in their coat pockets. 
In five minutes they reached the yard, greeted by 
a half-dozen snarling curs. A slatternly woman 
appeared in the doorway. 

“We ’lowed you-uns was done cotched,” the 
woman said. “Set yerselves hyar,” and she 
motioned to some rough boxes on the porch. 
“Them good-fer-nothin’s won’t chaw ye none.” 
She made a feint, and the dogs retreated under 
the cabin. 

The woman retired into the darkness of the 
cabin, and the fishermen sat down amid the con- 
fusion of the porch. Through the door they could 
see two men at a table, with food before them. 
One of the mountaineers had his back toward tne 
door. They could see only his shock of long hair 
and his soiled woolen -shirt. The other man, 
bearded and grim, might have stepped out of a 
tale of “moonshiners”’ and revenue officers. 

The rain that roared on the loose shingles, and 
the occasional tumult of thunder, made it impos- 
sible to overhear what the men were saying. 

Presently the woman again came to the doorway. 

“You-uns sharp set fer victuals?” she asked. 

“We have eaten our lunch,” replied the older 
man. Then a thought occurred to him. “Ma 
you’ll take a few of our trout,” he said to the 
woman. “Bring a pan, and I’ll empty the creel.” 

The woman brought a pan, and after a dozen 
fish had been put into it, she went back and busied 
herself in waiting on the two men. 

Soon the thunder — away in the distance, 
and the rain came an end. The man whose 
back had been toward the door put on a coonskin 
cap, and took along rifle from a corner. He saun- 
tered past the strangers, spoke gruffly to them, and 
disappeared round the corner of the house. 

The fishermen lingered. Was it safe to turn 
their backs and start toward the stream? The 
other mountaineer whispered something to the 
woman, as she leaned over the table toward him. 
The hands of both strangers sought their kets. 
Then the mountaineer rose and came to the door. 
With an embarrassed nod he pointed to a shed 
that stood near by. 

“I ‘low you-uns’ll follow me,” he said to the 
younger fisherman. 

The father believed it better to consent, and 
motioned his son toward the shed. He himself 
came along behind, and watched keenly every 
movement of the mountaineer. The two disap- 
peared in the shed; the father stood outside, and 
awaited the expected call for aid. But no call 
came, and after an interval a few hens scuttled 
cackling out of the gloom. 

“He’s packed a dozen fresh eggs in my creel,” 
said the son, as he came out from the shed. 

“We ’lowed you-uns was puttin’ up at th’ hotel 
at th’ corners,” remarked the mountaineer. ‘‘Eggs 
like these hyar ain’t ants; She was ez tickled 
ez a kitten with them trout.” 

“I was never so ashamed of myself in my life,” 
said the father, in telling the story. “I thanked 
the man, and before we left I tried to pay the 
woman for the eee: , but she wouldn’t hear of it, 
and sent her husband to a spring-house for a 
pitcher of milk. All those folks were thinking 
about was how they could show us a kindness.” 


& a 


ALL THE FACTS. 


“ UT if we knew all the facts, Sue —” 
B “Nonsense, Peggy Precise! My opinion 
of the lady isn’t a life-or-death matter to 
either her or me, and a snap judgment will have 
todo. It takes too long to collect all the facts for 
every little problem; we’re not in college now, 
digging data for theses, thank goodness!” 
“But, Sue —” 


“But me no buts and ferret me no facts!| My 
mind is made up, and I decline to unmake it. Let’s 





change the subject. How many are going to turn 
out for our tea With this ideal weather, I'll risk 


a = at ag! — 
ust there Milicent and Molly burst in. 

“Oh! oh!” wailed Molly. “‘There’s something 
dreadful in the cellar! Something black and white 
and —, slinky! I didn’t dare to look close, 
but you know there was one about yesterday, and 
last week one got into the Harveys’ cold-air box, 
and Johnny left the cellar window open, so it 
could perfectly well have sneaked in—and, © Sue! 
the ice-cream is down there, and nobody’ll dare 
go down for it, and if they did, and stirred it up, 
the whole house would be scen —’ 

“Do talk intelligibly, Molly !” cried Sue. “Is it 
—are you sure it’s not a cat?” 

“I didn’t stop to ‘kitty! kitty!’ it,’ said Molly 
“but I should say it was not. It was black an 
white and long and slinky. I saw that much.” — 

“Girls! It’s almost time for people to begin 
coming; we’ve simply got to get rid of the crea- 
ture!” declared Sue, tragically. _ Milicent was 
whimpering and sige ing 1 a breath, and Molly 

ly by lai 


responded helpfu unching one perfectly 
impossible plan after another. Margaret had 
slipped out, but after a few minutes she came back, 


and sat down quietly. 
“T heard the gate click!” exclaimed Milly, sud- 
denly. “They’recoming. Whatever shall we do?” 
“There’s no need of doing anything,’”’ remarked 
a gently. Sue whirled upon her. 
“Wretch! Is it gone, and you never told us?” 
“It’s there still. But I remembered there was a 
mouse in the catch-’em-alive trap, and I let it in— 
at the crack of the cellar door. The cat pounced 


and caught it—it’s an unmistakable cat. You 
needn’t worry.” 
“Clever girl!’ said Milly, approvingly. “But 


why didn’t you report your success at once? The 
idea of keeping us in agitation!” 

reggy’s = twinkled, but she murmured apolo- 
getica ‘Sue thought it wasn’t just a pussy— 
and I didn’t want to upset her judgment with all 
the facts.” 

“Tt’s unpardonable to be iy: right,” declared 
Sue. “I wouldn’t forgive you, Peggy, if I wasn’t 
so desperately relieved that it is a pussy.” 


* © 


CONDIGN PUNISHMENT. 
HE late Frederic Remington had a person- 
ality as original and vivacious as his artistic 
style. His friends have scores of amusing 
anecdotes to tell of him. It was E. W. Kemble 





the mountaineers were not friendly to stran- | 
Suddenly the sky grew black, the trees | 


| who introduced me to Frederic Remington in 
1890, writes Mr. Augustus Thomas in the Century 
Magazine. The twoillustrators were close friends, 
and they understood one another perfectly. 


They sat together one night on a late train, out 
of New York, Remington by the car window, and 
Kemble next to the aisle. An obstreperous com- 
muter who had been drinking was disturbing the 
passengers with his noise. Neither conductor 
nor brakeman could make him behave himself; 
the men passengers seemed afraid of him. The 
rowdy grew intolerable. 
As he passed Kemble’s side on his third blatant 
arade through the car, Remington reached out 
nto the aisle, and, with a mighty grip, lifted him 
from his feet like a naughty boy, and laid him face 
downward over Kemble’s 2. Then, as Reming- 
ton held the ruffian fast, Kemble oy him, 
| while the man’s legs wriggled frantically for a 
foothold. The correction, prolonged and vigorous, 
was acclaimed by roars of laughter from the other 

assengers. When it was over, Remington stood 

he offender on his feet. The man began a pro- 
fane tirade. Before he had got half a dozen words 
ont, Remington had him face down again, and 
Kemble was at work as before. That was enough; 
and when they let the fellow go, he rapidly dis- 
appeared into another car. 


* © 


NATURE CONVINCED HIM. 


HE coat and hat man at a large restaurant 

| fell suddenly sick, and a substitute took his 

place. The new man was told not to give 

out any coats or hats without proper identification, 

and so, continues the account in the Washington 

Star, when an old gentleman demanded his hat 

and explained that he had lost his check, there 
was a great to-do on the part of the substitute. 


“But that’s my hat, the shabby brown one,” said 
he old gentleman. “It’s got my initials in it— 


The substitute looked inside the hat, and sure 
enough, the initials were there. 

“Humph!” he said suspiciously. “You might 
have seen these initials somehow.’ 

“But here they are on my shirt, too,” said the 
old gentleman, unbuttoning his vest. ‘‘See? 


“You might have swiped the shirt,’ said the 
substitute. 

“Good heavens!” shouted the old gentleman, 
and he tore open his shirt and undervest. ‘Maybe 
this will ay you! Hey?’ And he pointed to 
the letters F. X. G., tattooed on his breast in blue. 

The substitute stared at the tattooing closely; 
then at last he handed over the hat. As he did so, 
he said, reluctantly: 

“Well, since nature wrote them initials on your 
skin, I guess they must be yours for a fact.” 
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AN OFFER DECLINED. 


OCTOR Jowett, the celebrated master of 
Balliol College at Oxford, was a little round 
man of undistinguished features, a small, 

high voice, a receding chin, and around nose. His 
aspect, as the Hon. Stephen Coleridge recalls him 
in “Memories,” was strangely suggestive of a bird 
of the parrot species. 


My father told me the following diverting tale 
about him, writes Mr. Coleridge. An undergrad- 
uate at Balliol fell ill, and his sister came up and 
nursed him. The master was very kind, and was 
constant in his visits to the young man’s rooms. 

The youth recovered, and the sister, who was 
engaged to one of her brother’s friends, was pre- 
paring to depart when Jowett came to bid her 
good-by. She thanked him warmly for his kind- 
ness to her brother, and ended by saying that she 
had a great favor to ask of him: *“‘Would he mind 
marrying her?” She meant, of course, to ask him 
to perform the marriage ceremony. But Jowett 
| in great agitation seized his cap and rushed from 
| the room, exclaiming, “My dear young lady, it 


| 


would be utter misery to both of us 





& © 
| 
CONSTRUCTIVELY “SHE.” 
N a well-known college for women, where the 
faculty consists chiefly of the gentler sex, a 
meeting of the academic council was in prog- 
ress. Here and there a lone man sat islanded in 
the concourse of learned ladies. An amendment 
had just been proposed. 
‘Where is the person who offers this amend- 
ment?” inquired the president. ‘Who is she?” 
Whereupon Mr. Flower, the popular young pro- 
fessor of a_ favorite subject, rose and replied, 
deprecatingly, “‘I am she.’ 
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TELEGRAMS. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Here a yellow leaf slips down, 
There a yellow leaf; 

The trees are sending telegrams — 
Each a message brief. 

Read one as it flutters by, 
Anybody may: 

“Dear Old Mother Earth,” it runs, 
“ Winter’s on the way!” 





——~ 


WHEN SKIP WAS LOST. 
BY C. H. ERNST. 


KIP was nowhere to be found. His two 

masters, Roger and Fred, had been play- 

ing with him on Tuesday afternoon near 
the sand-bank that rose high and white behind 
Uncle Frank’s house in Easton. Then they 
had gone to supper, leaving the little water- 
spaniel to play by himself, and when they 
had come out, half an hour later, he had dis- 
appeared. 

They whistled and called, but no answering 
bark came back. 

‘*Perhaps he’s over by the sand cave,’’ said 
Fred, and the two boys dashed in that direc- 
tion. 

‘*Come here, Skip! Where are you hiding?’’ 
they shouted. But no wriggling brown and 
white form appeared, and they walked back 
to the house. 

‘*Your spaniel has probably gone off on a 
little exploring trip,’’ said Uncle Frank, who 
was sitting on the piazza. ‘‘Every dog does, 
sooner or later; he’ll be back before long, all 
right, I guess. ’’ 

The brothers sat down on the steps and 
waited ; now and then they called and whistled. 
The sun had set in gold and crimson clouds, 
and the twilight was still tinged with the glow 
of color. As the dusk grew deeper, stars 
began to twinkle like tiny candle-lights over- 
head, but Fred and Roger had no eyes for 
those beautiful things. They were thinking 
of their pet, and wondering over and over 
again where he could have gone. 

‘*Don’t you think that it’s time he came 
back, Uncle Frank ?’’ asked Fred. There was 
so much sadness in his voice that Uncle Frank 
stopped reading his paper, and came and sat 
down between the two boys and put his arms 
round their shoulders. 

‘“*Why, no,’’ he said. ‘‘I once had a dog 
that used to go away and stay all night, and 
he’d always come back. You boys run to bed 
now, and in the morning I think you’ll see 
Skip waiting on the lawn for you.’’ 

This made the brothers feel happier, and 
because they were tired out from long hours 
of frolic and play, they went to sleep, and did 
not wake until the sun shone in at their win- 
dows. But Skip was not on the lawn; neither 
did he come in answer to their calls. 

They were frightened; and Uncle Frank 
was a little worried also, for they saw him 
writing a notice to put in the town paper. It 
said: ‘‘ Lost, a brown and white spaniel. The 
name on his collar is Skip. Return to Roger 
and Fred Mason.’’ 

All day the two brothers searched—in the 
woods above the sand-bank, up and down the 
brook that ran through a near-by meadow, 
and along the road that led to town. Nowhere 
was there a sign of their pet; and when 
supper-time came, and their spaniel had not 
been found, they had hardly any desire to 
eat. Before they went to sleep that night, 
both their pillows were wet with tears. 

At the end of the week they were going with 
their father and mother to camp at a lake in 
the woods many miles from Easton. They 
could not bear the thought of leaving without 
Skip. 

On the second morning Fred and Roger went 
out to search again. ‘There was one path that 
they had not followed. It led away from the 
sand-bank toward a distant stream that Uncle 
Frank had told' them about. The day was 
still cool when they started down this path. 
Every few moments they stopped to shout. 

Finally they came to an open place in the 
trees, and looked down on a little river that 
rushed among dark, moss-grown rocks. On 
a ledge, close to a foaming waterfall, stood a 
tumbled-down mill. The roof had lost its 
Shingles, and small trees were poking their 
leaves through the broken windows. 

The boys approached it slowly, and scram- 
bled carefully through the tangle of splintered 
boards and bushes that surrounded it. 

Suddenly their hearts almost leaped into 
their mouths. 

A feeble little bark had come to their ears. 
Together they shouted, ‘‘Here we are! Where 
are you, Skip?’’ Another distant yelp came 
to their ears. 

‘Inside the mill!’? cried Roger. 

They found their way in through a sagging 
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door, and then they 
stood on a rickety 
floor that was broken 
here and there, 
where the rotted 
boards had fallen 
away. It was dusky 
within those old 
walls, and the boys 
could hear the sound 
of “birds fluttering 
among the rafters 
overhead. From be- 
low rose the noise 
of flowing, splashing 
water, but above it 
came the sound of a 
familiar whining. 

Through a gap in 
the floor the boys 
peered downward. 
At first they could 
see nothing, but in a 
moment, over to the 
right, they saw Skip. 
He was wedged be- 
tween two beams 
that lay close to each 
other, and his tail 
was wagging feebly. 

**We’re coming to 
get you!’’ they cried, 
and they started to 
clamber down 
through the beams ORAWN BY 
that were all piled —" 
up like jackstraws. 

When they reached 
the little dog, they 
found him ina 
strange position, — 
his body wedged be- 
tween two heavy 
timbers, with his feet 
uselessly pawing the 
air,—unable to move 
either up or down. 








YD CHOOSING. 


BY A. E. 


The morning is sunny and soft breezes blow; 

For a ride in her carriage Dolly must go; 

And she must be dainty from bonnet to shoe, 

So which shall we choose for her— pink, red, or blue? 











Very carefully they 
pulled him out, and 
climbed to the open sunshine again. There | 
they put Skip on the ground, but the little | 
dog sank down quite limp. 

‘“*Why, he can’t walk!’’ said Fred. ‘‘See, 
one of his paws is hurt.’’ 

They lifted him into their arms and ran up 
the path toward the house. 

An hour later Skip had been given a good 
meal of bread and milk, and the doctor from 
the village was binding up his leg with a queer 
bandage that he kept dipping into a chalky 
liquid. 

‘*There,’’ said the doctor, as he fastened 
the last strip, ‘‘l’ve put your dog’s broken | 
leg in a plaster cast. He’ll stay in this basket 
for a while, and you’ll have to leave him here | 





LITTLE BEAR’S ADVENTURE| 
BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


NE afternoon, when Baby Bear was a 
C) little fellow, big Father Bear came in 

from a walk, and told his family that 
Mrs. Wildcat was sick. Then Mother Bear 
went out into the garden, and picked some 
catnip. Then she called Little Bear. 

‘*My child,’’ said Mother Bear, ‘‘I wish 
you to take this basket of catnip to Bramble 
Thicket, and leave it outside the gate, where 
the Wildcat family will be sure to smell it. 
But do not go into the house, and do not play | 
with the Wildcat babies. At this time of day | 
I think they will be asleep in the deep den.’’ | 
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1% Glle Tif oW nd am J! 
S push the deor and fling uw wide, 


Morning papers whisk aside, 
Thrust os through your hai, 
Obase a dust-cloud up the star! 
I scamper, scurry, whirl and fly— 
Lhitle Sof oWtnd an J! 


2% Lule Ruf oWjnd am J! 
The candles hurning/outit goes! 
Flow it happened no one rsa 
Ther J laugh and lightly run 
From the mischief Sve begun. ' 
SJ scomper, scurry, whirl and fly- 
Little iY 


ond am S/f 
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People like me thoug, bw A iy 






3¢ ile Rif ond am J! 
7o dine came stately Grandma Sreene, 
Styly J stole round a screen, 
Caught her cap my hands between, 
Dropped it ip the soup-turecty! 
J scamper, scurry.wbirl and fly — 


Little Saff o' Wind am 47) 


4 tle Tiff oWtnd am S/ 
But though Jam so very bold, 
No one ever stops to scold. 
Summer days Sim cool and sweet, 
Very mce for folks to meet / 
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with Uncle Frank while you go camping, but 
when you get back, he’ll be running round 
again. ’’ 

Even though it meant that they would be 
separated from Skip for a time, Roger and 
Fred could smile with happiness, because they 
knew that their dog was safe. 

From the depths of the soft basket where 
the doctor had placed him, Skip, with his 
bandaged paw, looked up at his masters and 
wagged his tail just as if he understood. 





After promising to obey his mother, Little | 
Bear walked through the open gate and down | 
the forest path in the direction of Bramble 
Thicket. 

‘*That catnip will make Maria Wildcat feel | 
better the minute she tastes of it,’’ observed 
Mother Bear, as she sat in the middle-sized | 
chair and began knitting. 

Soon after, Aunty Brown Bear knocked at 
the door and walked in. 

‘*Where is Little Bear?’’ she asked, happily. 








‘*He has gone on an errand. He will soon 
be back,’’ answered Mother Bear. 

‘*T shall probably meet Little Bear,’’ said 
Aunty Brown Bear, ‘‘and if you have no 
objection, 1’ll take him to supper, and bring 
him home at bedtime. His Uncle Brown 
wishes to have him stay all night.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ agreed Mother Bear, ‘‘but he 
must be in bed before dark, or he won’t grow 
big and strong.’’ 

But Aunty Bear did not meet him, because 
Little Bear was lost. He had left the catnip 
outside the gate of Bramble Thicket, and was 


| walking quickly away, when he heard the 


baby Wildcats quarreling. The noise fright- 
ened Little Bear so badly that he began to 
run; but he followed the wrong path. 

At first, Little Bear thought he could easily 
find his way home; but after he had wandered 
round the forest half an hour without finding 
a tree he had ever seen before, or a clump of 
bluebells, or a daisy patch, he sat down on a 
mossy bank and cried. 

‘*Cheer up, cheer up!’’ advised Mother 
Robin. 

Immediately Little Bear wiped his eyes, 
cheered up, and traveled on. But he could 
not find his way home. Here and there he 
plunged through the forest, looking for a famil- 
iar stone, or a path, or even a fairy ring; but 
although he found fairy rings, and paths, there 
was not one that he had ever seen before. 

On, and on, and on walked Little Bear, 
until his feet were*tired and sore. Then day- 
light faded away and darkness came on. But 
he remembered that Father Bear and Mother 
Bear had said to him over and over, ‘‘ Little 
Bear, never give up! Never give up!’’ 

So Little Bear would not give up. He 
wiped his eyes, and climbed the hill. When 
he reached the top, what do you suppose he 
saw in the gathering darkness? He saw his 
own little house and his own big garden; he 
was standing at the top of his own little hill! 
And he heard two hoes in the garden, going 
scritch — scritch — scritch — scratch! and he 
heard big, big Father Bear begin to sing: 


“Ta-de-dum-dum-dum !” 


Little Bear ran down that hill as fast as he 
could go, calling, ‘‘Mother Bear! Come and 
get your baby! He was lost!’’ 

You may be sure that Father Bear and 
Mother Bear were much surprised and grieved 
when they heard Baby Bear’s story. After 
Mother Bear had given Little Bear a warm 
bath and a big bowl of bread and milk, Father 
Bear said to him: 

‘Little Bear, I am ashamed of you! The 
next time Mother Bear sends you with catnip 
for Maria Wildcat, you stay in the road. 
Cowards always get into trouble. You must 
be brave!’’ 

But that night, when Little Bear was sound 
asleep, Mother Bear went up-stairs to kiss him 
and to whisper, ‘‘ Poor little fellow !’’ 
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THE WINTER FASHIONS. 


N excellent rule in dress 
A is never to choose a 
style in its most ex- 
treme form. If you wish to 
wear a narrow skirt, do so, 
but do not have one so har- 
row that it not only makes 
you conspicuous, but hin- 
ders your step. | 

A second good rule is not 
to choose any style merely | 
because it is fashionable. 
The best-dressed woman is 
she whose clothes express 
her personality and yet so 
conform to current fashions as to prevent her from 
appearing eccentric or unusual. 

It is difficult to draw the line between too much | 
thought about dress and too little. Since appear- 
ance is important, and clothes often speak for us 
when we have no chance to speak for ourselves, 
no woman should hesitate to give the matter 
enough time and thought to learn what colors suit 
her best, what characteristics of her figure need to 
be made less conspicuous, and what ones empha- 
sized; in short, what general style best becomes 
her. 

Once having discovered those things, it is not 
difficult to adapt almost any of the current 
fashions to the needs of the individual. 

Financial circumstances necessarily have much 
to do with what you wear, yet most persons | 
buy what pleases them, without considering just | 
how it is going to fit into its place among the 
things they already have. To do that is to apply | 
poor business methods to the purchase of clothes, 
which for most women is the item of their largest 
personal expenditure. 

In ordinary circumstances, almost any one can | 
plan with reasonable definiteness for any partic- | 
ular season by carefully noting what was needed | 
for the same season the year before. Without 
much change, last year’s best things will usually | 
serve now for every~lay wear. Others will require | 
making over—a task that calls for discretion, with- | 
out which it is easy to spend as much money as if 
the material were new, and yet attain a result that 
is decidedly a ‘‘made over” garment. It requires | 
an inexpensive but good seamstress, and an 
efficient and experienced manager. Never- 
theless, before you buy anything new, in- 
spect last year’s wardrobe, and consider 
what you can make over to advantage. 

The fashious for the coming winter prom- 
ise to be attractive. They are to be what is 
usually spoken of as “extremely feminine.” 
Laces and nets will be popular, not only for 
entire dresses, but for all kinds of decora- 
tion, such as flounces, fichus, yokes, and 
collars. Soft sashes will take the place of 
girdles and stiff belts, and the graceful fichu 
and the soft turnover collar are already 
replacing the high, tight collar. 

The fashions of almost every season are 
based on some special period in French costume. | 
Many of the things lately popular are adaptations | 
from the directoire period. For the present 
season, fashion is going back to an earlier time, to 
the days just before the French Revolution, when 
a woman,—Marie Antoinette of Austria,—became, 
while still very young, the queen not only of 
France, but of fashion. Many of the costumes of 
that period were beautiful; others were ugly and | 
grotesque. 

One fashion that Queen Marie Antoinette intro- 
duced, and that is exceedingly popular now, is the | 
very decorative fichu, which is so particularly 
becoming to the youthful figure. A fichu of sheer | 
white net, with a narrow plaiting on the edge of | 
the net, or of lace, may change entirely the appear- 
ance of an otherwise plain and unbecoming dress. 
It can be made of other materials, but net is | 
especially good, because it “launders well’ and is | 
not expensive. 

For tailored suits there is a large variety of 
materials and colors from which to select. Serge 
never goes out of style, and has other advantages 
besides. It keeps its shape much better than the 
softer materials, such as velour de laine or ratiné; 
but it is not so new, it will shine, and it has not the 
warm, velvety appearance of the softer finished 
woolens, which are so attractive for winter wear. 
But it is said that no well-dressed Frenchwoman 
considers her wardrobe complete unless it includes 
a dark blue serge suit. 

If you wish to wear your suit two years, it is 
better to get one of the so-called regulation 
colors. You will tire of them less quickly, and 
they usually combine well with other colors. Con- 
fine the unusual colors to house and party dresses, 
for you will not wear them so frequently or so 
long. Blue is always good, and is generally becom- 
ing in some one of its many shades, which range 
from the very purple and less desirable hues to 
the soft grayish tones. Many other colors go well 
with blue, whereas with brown there are few that 
harmonize well. Except to a sallow person, taupe, 
which has been worn so successfully for several 
years, and is still popular, is much more likely to 
be becoming than brown, and, according to its 
shade, can be used with old blue, orange, rose, 
cerise, and many other colors. fA } 

The present fashion in suits is very becoming to 
the young and slender figure. Many of the coats 
are still rather straight and free in the back, and | 
cut away in front just enough to give a graceful 
line and possibly to reveal a narrow waistcoat, or 
vest, of another material. Then there are the 
Kussian blouses, which can be worn either as 
coats or as waists, and are usually becoming and 
attractive. As for the skirts, they are still narrow, 
but they need never be eccentric. There are many | 
narrow skirts in which it is possible to walk easily, | 
and which, at the same time, are not unfashion- 
able. Many of them have fulness at the top, held 
in by gathers or deep plaits. That treatment does | 
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away with some of the many seams which are | dress, with accordion plaiting, has only one rather | When the paper is wet it will be full of wrinkles, 


necessary if the skirt fits closely at the waist. 

In a suit skirt, drapery of every kind should be 
avoided. Even the simplest draping should be 
done only in soft, pliable materials; in heavy suit- 
ings it is inappropriate. Moreover, to keep any 
suit in good condition, it is necessary to press it 
frequently, especially if the material is loosely 
woven; and if you do your own pressing, you will 
find a skirt with drapery much more difficult to 
care for. 


Some very attractive suits are made of two | 


materials; that is, for the skirt, checks or Scotch 
plaids in rather dull colors, and for the jacket, 
some plain color that harmonizes with the domi- 
nant color of the skirt. An attractive combination 
is a dark blue coat with a plaid skirt that contains 
blue, dull reds, yellows and greens. Scotch plaids | 
also are used for whole dresses; but those who do | 
not like so much plaid can make the dress of a | 
plain color,—of serge or the softer woolens,—and 
decorate it with a sash in plaid silk. Sashes are 
used with all kinds of dresses. They are made in 
various ways—usually wide and softly folded, with 
long ends; and they are of all kinds of material,— 
brocades, moiré, charmeuse,—and in plain colors, 
plaids, stripes, and Persian effects. 

Corduroy suits wear well and are becoming. 
The lighter shades usually show wear less quickly 
than the dark. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that corduroy cannot be worn so late in the 
season as some other materials. 

Waists to be worn with suits are of great variety. 


Crapes and voiles wear so much more satisfactorily | 


than linen that they have largely replaced it. 
Crapes usually need no ironing, and both crape 
and voile keep fresh much longer than linen. 
Lace-trimmed white net waists are pretty, | 
but they shrink, and therefore should be made | 


|large. They take on a warmer and more | 


pleasing tone when 
worn over a pink chif- 


| deep flounce, which, to short, stout figures, is 
| usually more becoming than three flounces. Net 
| makes a charming and dainty party gown, espe- 
| cially with flounces; but for drapery it is not as 
satisfactory as some of the softer 
| silks. 

Some of the new autumn and win- 
ter hats are rather smaller than the 
comfortable ones of the past sum- 

mer, and many of them sit higher on 
the head and show more of the hair. 
The ready-to-trim hats are made, 
|as usual, of plush, panne velvet, 
| venoue, and both long and short 
beaver. 

| Made velvet hats never go out 
of style. The very pretty sailor 
| shapes are appearing again, some 
| with a plaited velvet frill that 
| stands up round the crown and 





. 


bows. Many an attractive costume is quite spoiled 
by an unbecoming hat. 

On the other hand, a becoming hat, with well- 
| kept shoes and gloves, may completely divert 
| attention from a shabby suit. 
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TRANSPARENT PLAYTHINGS FOR 
CHILDREN. 
} (Cave toon who are fond of dolls can never 





have too many. Paper dolls that are trans- 
parent are new, and are easy and delightful 
tomake. The only materials needed are a sheet of 
| tracing- -paper, or any transparent paper, a piece 
of medium-weight cardboard, a pencil, penknife or 

scissors, and paste. 
Perhaps you would like to make a bear or a 
horse? Look through 





fon lining. For waists 
that are to have con- 
stant wear, nothing 
excels crape de 
chine. When this is 
| white, or the same 
color as the suit, it is 
most attractive. The 





waists look best when 





and magazines, and 
possibly you will find 
one just the right size. 
If you do not find a big 
one, but have a little 
bear an inch high, you 
can easily enlarge it to 
any size desired. The 
process of enlarging 





take the picture of him, 





cut in kimono style, or 


| some other simple way, 
| and trimmed with a fichu or collar of net or batiste. 


Charmeuse and crape meteor are very pretty for 
waists, but the charmeuse soon grows shiny, and 
the crape meteor, even when it seems to be firmly 
woven, will “pull” if there is the least strain. 
Most of the waists are still made with the long 
shoulder, the large arm-scye and set-in sleeve, and 
the kimono sleeve—three very attractive fashions, 
which have done away with the ugly seam that 


was necessary when sleeves were fitted to the | 


| arm-scye. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of the very 
pretty fashion of cutting out the necks of separate 
waists and dresses, and wearing thin net guimpes 
with high or low collars. It is the exception when 
white or cream near the face is not becoming, par- 
ticularly if the material used is not too thick. Not 
only are guimpes becoming, but they protect the 
waist from direct contact with the skin; and if 
made of net, as they usually are, they are easily 
laundered, and, like crape, need no ironing. 

If you wear your suit to school, or for every day, 
you will soon find that, even with good care, the 
skirt is getting shabby, although the jacket may 
still look quite new. It is therefore a good plan 
to have an odd coat and two or three one-piece 
dresses. If you are a good manager you will plan 
to buy a coat in the season during which you do 
not need a new suit. This year the coat may be of 
chinchilla, or of some of the other soft, thick woolen 
materials. Odd coats are often useful for evening 
wear if you have no coat or cape especially for 
that purpose. 

One-piece dresses are easier to put on than the 
separate skirt and waist, and are more comfortable, 
especially for one who wishes to exercise. Since 
there is no separation at the waist line, the arms 
can move more freely. 

Usually the most interesting part of choosing a 
wardrobe is selecting the dresses for afternoon 
and for evening. It gives opportunity to use 
colors that, although not suitable for outdoor 
wear, are gay and becoming for indoor use. 

This year brings another revival of accordion 
plaits—a fashion that has come down to the 
modern woman from the classic Grecian costume. 


| The accordion plaited skirt of to-day has the 


appearance of being rather narrow, yet it is 
exceedingly graceful, and is easy to walk in. 

A very pretty dress for afternoon is made of 
chiffon or silk. The skirt has three separate ac- 
cordion-plaited flounces, the first of which begins 
at the waist line. All of them are of an even | 
| length, proportionate to the height of the wearer. 
| The waist is very simple. It has a fichu of white 
| lace or net or embroidered mull, and can be worn, 
| if desired, over a fine net guimpe with a round 
neck. A ribbon of the same or some contrasting 
color is worn about the waist. Another attractive 


—or make a tracing on 

a piece of paper,—and 
draw horizontal and vertical lines, one-quarter of 
an inch apart, until you have your drawing covered 
with squares. 

Then take the cardboard, and if you have decided 
to make the bear four times as large as the little 
bear, draw on the cardboard horizontal and ver- 
| tical lines an inch apart. Number the squares on 
| both the little bear and the cardboard; then begin 
| to draw on the latter. Look at the little bear; in 
square No. 1, the bear’s ear comes in the lower 
corner. Draw this section in the lower corner of 
No. 10n your big sketch, and so continue until you 
have drawn whatever should be in each square. 
You will be surprised to find how easy it is, and 
what a good enlargement you have made. 

After you have made an outline drawing, either 
by tracing from a picture or by the enlarging 
| process, make a stencil. To do this, draw another 
line round the first line, either an eighth or a 
quarter of an inch from it. Draw this extra line 
round the head, paws and feet. By making “ties” 
it will be less difficult to cut. A “tie” is a little 
section that joins two or more lines together. 
In the sketch the dark section is the stencil, and 
the gray portion within is the part cut out; the 
black line is the guide line, for cutting. The face 
and paws are, of course, drawn afterward on the 
tracing-paper. 

When the stencil is drawn on cardboard, place 
it on a smooth piece of wood,—a shingle will do,— 
take a sharp penknife and hold it as you would 
hold a pencil. Hold the cardboard firmly with the 
left hand; or, better still, if you have thumb-tacks, 
tack it to the shingle, but see that none of the 
tacks come where they will spoil the work; it 
is best to place them beyond the outline. Draw 
the knife toward you, very slowly. A pair of 
small scissors may be easier to use than a knife. 
The cutting must be done carefully; when it is 
finished, the remainder of the work is very easy. 
As soon as the stencil is cut, put on a coat of black 
crayon or water-proof ink. 

Take some good paste and smear it on the side 
of the stencil that is not painted; then place on 
the tracing-paper and press until quite dry. It is 
sometimes best to wait until the next day; then 
the paste surely will be quite dry, and you can cut 
away the extra paper that protrudes beyond the 
| edge of the cardboard. 
| Now the bear is ready to have mouth, nose, 

eyes and claws added. Use water-proof ink for 
| that, and put the lines on with a brush; a pen is 
| likely to tear the thin paper. If the ink is water- 
| proof, it can be painted over after drying, and will 
not smear or run. If you do not like a white bear, 
| tint brown with water-color; try the color on a 
| piece of paper until you have the desired tone, 
| then put it on, and let it dry. If the color is not 
| what you think is best, put on another wash. 








gives it height; others have plain bands and | 


your picture-books | 


may well be omitted | 
if desired. 

Suppose you wish to 
make the little bear 
four times as large; 





| but these dry out, and the paper becomes as 
smooth as at first. Crayons may be used instead 
of water-color. 

Clowns are easy to make. They must have 
white suits, and large spots and 
stripes in bright color. Paint the 
clown’s mouth a brilliant red, his 
ears, hands and slippers a bright 
yellow, and round the eyes put big 
greencircles. For the clown’s dog, 
there are few lines to cut; the out- 
line is enough. The dog is tinted 
brownish yellow, and then some 
black spots are added; his mouth 
and the outline of the legs are of 
black ink. 

If you do not enjoy cutting, take 
a piece of cardboard and cut an 
opening in the center just like that 
in a photograph-frame. Draw a 
clown or a landscape on the thin paper and make 
| a stencil of it, but do not cut it out; paste it over 

your “picture-frame,” and when it is dry darken 
the stencil and background and frame. The 
picture will then look as if it had been cut out. 
If tracing-paper has been used, any picture may 
be traced, and then mounted by this method and 
colored. 

After the picture is made, fasten a piece of 
thread or elastic to the top, hang it on the knob or 
the tassel of the curtain, and see how funny it will 
look, with the light shining through. It will look 
equally well at night, if hung some distance from 
the gas or electric light. 

If a medium weight of cardboard is used, do 
not leave it in the sun too long, as it is likely to 
curl up. If this does occur, you can straighten 

| it out by pressing it between the leaves of a book 
with a heavy weight on top. 

If a sick child is fretting for some new toy, make 

a few of these playthings. Place a chair at each 
side of the bed, and fasten a string between the 
| two; from this line suspend clowns, babies, dogs, 
| and so forth. They will swing about, as they are 
| light in weight. 
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THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 
Ill. The Savings-Bank (continued). 
[' the preceding article some explanation was 


given of the difference between commercial 
|4 banks and savings-banks. It is now in order 
to consider the various types of banking institu- 
tions, both commercial and savings, that form the 
banking system of the United States. 

In this country banks may be organized 
and conducted under the laws of the vari- 
ous states, or under the laws of the national 
government. Banks formed under state 
laws have existed in various forms since 
the early days of the Union, and are much 
older than the national banks, which date 
only from the Civil War. They are also the 
more numerous, in the proportion of over 
two to one, although their aggregate re- 
sources are only about thirty-five per cent. greater 
than those of the national banks. State institu- 
tions include both rcial and savings-banks. 
National banks are all commercial, although some 
of them receive savings deposits. 

Of the commercial banks conducted under 
state laws, there are three general classes—state 
banks, loan and trust companies, and private 
banks. The first two are of principal importance. 
Some institutions represent both the state bank 
and trust company type. A few states have no 
so-called state banks, and a few have no trust 
companies. Most states have both. 

A recent report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency gives the number of state banks in the 
Unijted States as 13,381; loan and trust companies, 
1,410; private banks, for which the statistics are 
not complete, 1,091. State banks are the most 
numerous of all classes of banking institutions 
in this country, not excepting the national banks, 
which they outnumber about two to one. In 
point of size, however, they are of less impor- 
tance. As a rule, they are small banks, doing a 
purely local business. In many cases they com- 
bine savings with commercial business, making it 
difficult to distinguish sharply between commer- 
cial state banks and savings-banks. The greater 
part of their business, however, is commercial. 
They are most numerous in the West and South. 

Trust companies, although few in number com- 
pared with the state banks, surpass the latter in 
volume of business and resources. They have 
become in recent years a very important institu- 
tion, especially in the large cities. Their main 
purpose, in theory at least, is to perform various 
functions not performed by ordinary banks; such 
as serving as trustees or executors under wills, 
agreements, or orders of courts; acting as transfer 
agents for the shares of stock of corporations; 
and renting safe-deposit boxes. In addition, 
however, they transact a very large deposit bank- 
ing business. Although their banking functions 
are chiefly commercial, many trust companies 
receive savings deposits, and some have estab- 
lished savings departments. 

The national banks, numbering according to 
recent figures 7,397, form the most important class 
of banking institutions. They are organized 
under an act of Congress passed in 1863, changed 
in several respects in the following year, and 
amended many times since. They are under the 
supervision of the Comptroller of the Currency 
at Washington. 

An important point of distinction between 
national and state banks is the right of the former 
to issue circulating notes, secured by government 
bonds. National banks are employed to some 
extent as depositaries of the funds of the gov- 
ernment. Some national banks receive savings 





deposits, but they are forbidden to make loans upon 
real estate—an important feature of savings-bank 
business. All the various banking institutions 
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above referred to receive deposits subject to 
check, but may incidentally carry on a business in 
deposits not subject to check ; that is, in savings 
deposits. Many institutions employ one method 
of banking that in a way is a combination of com- 
mercial and savings business. That is the certifi- 
cate of deposit. 

It is a customary banking practise to issue a cer- 
tificate of deposit for a given sum to a person who 
does not desire to open a regular account. Some 
banks, however, and especially some trust com- 
panies, have considerably extended this practise 
so as to combine in the same account the use of the 
regular pass-book and the certificate of deposit. 
Upon funds represented by certificates a special 
rate of interest may be paid, if the money is left on 
deposit for a stated length of time. 

Certificates of deposit are often taken out by 
commercial depositors for funds not immediately 
required, or they may represent capital awaiting 
investment. In many states, however, they are 
used extensively for savings deposits, partly for 
legal reasons, and they are often issued in small 
denominations to make them suitable for that 
purpose. 

‘Commercial banks will require further attention, 
with reference both to their qualities as savings 
institutions and to their use in other ways by 
persons of small means. That subject may be 
best treated, however, after some special consid- 
eration of savings-banks. The next article will 
deal with the two types of savings-banks—‘‘stock” 
and “‘mutual.”’ 
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A ROOMY DRYING- FRAME. 

HE accompanying drawing will show a drier 
so simple in construction that it can be made 
by any clever boy. This drier has for the 

small space it occupies a very large amount of 
hanging room. 

First, the rectangular frame is made. Perhaps 
the simplest way to construct it is to halve the 








corners together. (See smalldiagram.) Through 
the shorter or end pieces of the frame holes are 
bored three inches apart, and large enough for 
a strong cord, which is woven back and forth 
through them, and made fast at the ends, as shown 
in the drawing. 

Two strong screw-eyes are screwed into one of 
the long strips a few inches from either end, as 
indicated by the letters A, A, in the drawing. A 
second pair of screw-eyes, B, B, are placed in the 
wall; both should be the same distance from the 
top of the room, and the space between them 
should be the same as between A, A. 

In a perpendicular line with these, and about 
eighteen inches below them, a third pair, C, C, are 
placed, and turned with their eyes horizontal. 

To hang the frame, place it in a horizontal posi- 
tion, with the side opposite that containing screw- 
eyes A, A resting on the lower screw-eyes in the 
wall, C, C. 

Place it so that screw-eyes A, A in the outer 
strip are turned toward the ceiling. A cord is 
fastened to A, and passed through B, B, and down 
to second A, and made fast. 

The frame is now ready to use. When not in 
use, lift the inner edge from C, C, where it rests, 
and allow it to hang flat upon the wall, entirely out 
of the way. 
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BABY SHOES. 


ABY moccasins made from pieces of yellow 
B and white chamois are soft and warm. 

Cut the uppers as in Fig. 1, and scallop the 
edges A and B with a pinking-iron or sharp 
embroidery scissors. A little Indian-like design 
stenciled on the toe is 


fully together with 





ornamental; so also is D 
beading. 
The sole is cut as in 
Fig. 2. Sew the upper 
portion and sole care- 
B 


e 
9 ° 

fi ‘ Fe 

he, firm stitches, and | 
also close up C and D. Mica | 
Run a narrow strip of me. 6 
the chamois through 
the eyelet-holes for a 
tie. These little shoes 
may also be made 
from linen or fine FIG. 2 
lawn, silk lined, with 
embroidered edges, and a tiny flower on the toe. 
To make the scalloped edge, mark tiny crescents 
all round A and B, and embroider before cutting 
out. For these cloth shoes, ribbon ties are pretty, 
and they may be the color of the shoe, or a shade 
to match the embroidery, if it is done in color 
on white. 
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THE FAMILY DOG. 
Prive” often ask what is the best family 


dog? The only way to answer the question | 
is by the traditional Yankee fashion of asking | 
several other questions. Where do you live ?| 
Are there children in the family? Will any | 


| heads of celery, and press through a sieve. Add 


special duties be required of the dog, or are you | 
looking merely for a canine friend and com- 
panion? 

Certain kinds of dogs need so much exercise | 
that it is almost cruel to keep them anywhere | 
except in the country. To this class belong 
setters, pointers, hounds of all kinds, — except, | 
perhaps, bloodhounds,—collies, and other kinds 
of sheep-dogs. The collie, from his cleverness in 
driving sheep and fetching the cows, is preémi- | 
nently a farm dog. 

If you want a rough-and-tumble dog that will 
play with the children, keep an eye out for tramps, 
and kill a rat now and then, get an Airedale or an | 
Irish terrier. Both are good dogs for boys. So 
also, on a smaller scale, is the fox-terrier a good | 
dog for boys. He is very hardy, can take great | 
liberties with his digestion, is not unduly sensi- 
tive, and is full of energy and good spirits. In 
fact, he is a kind of boy himself. 

If you want a watch-dog for a country or sub- 
urban place,—one that is not really savage or 
dangerous, but nevertheless presents an aspect | 
so ferocious that the mere sight of him will send | 
cold shivers up and down the spine of trespassers 
or hen-thieves,—select a great Dane, a mastiff, | 
or areal bulldog. The bulldog, fierce as he looks, 
is, as a rule, neither cross nor dangerous; but | 
dogs that are part bulldog and part something | 
else are often savage and treacherous. 

If you want a watch-dog to keep burglars from 
stealing your silver or jewelry, by all means let | 
him be a small dog, and keep him in the house. | 
A dog that sleeps in a kennel or roams about the 
grounds at night is easily poisoned or otherwise | 
disposed of. An old burglar once told Sir Walter 
Scott that thieves dread a small, watchful terrier, 
kept in the house, more than they fear the most 
ferocious watch-dog kept outside. | 

Terriers seem to be natural watch-dogs. Asa | 
rule, they do not bark at night unless there is | 
occasion for barking; their scent is keen, and | 
they are wide-awake at the slightest sound. Bull- 
terriers, black-and-tan terriers, Scotch terriers, 
Yorkshire terriers,— when not too small,—and | 
Dandie Dinmonts are, perhaps, the best indoor | 
watch-dogs. Some Boston terriers are alert and | 
trustworthy, but others are so much inbred that | 
they lack intelligence and self-control. | 

If you want just a plain dog,—a pet, a member | 
of the family,—the individual is more important 
than the breed. You may find exactly what you | 
want in a dog of any breed, or ina mongrel. But | 
if you wish to pick out some particular breeds as | 
best adapted for this purpose, the most promising 
selections among the larger dogs are the field 
spaniels, the setters, the pointers, and the beagles; 
and among the smaller dogs, cocker spaniels, | 
water spaniels, Boston terriers, and Scotch ter- | 
riers. Scotch terriers are great lovers of babies, 
and will protect them and watch over them almost | 
a well as a professional nurse. 

The cocker spaniel, also, is a sweet-tempered, | 
affectionate, human kind of dog. Moreover, al-| 
though he is primarily a sporting dog, he does not 
require a great amount of exercise if you regulate 
his diet so that he does not become too fat. 
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CANNED RED PEPPERS.—Wash one peck of | 
red peppers and cut a slice from the stem end | 
of each. Remove the seeds, cut the peppers in 
thin strips, cover them with boiling water, let 
them stand two minutes, drain, and plunge them 
into ice-water. Again drain, and pack them solidly | 
in glass jars. Boil one quart of vinegar and two 
cupfuls of sugar fifteen minutes. Pour’the mix- 
— over the peppers and keep the jars in a cool | 
place. 


CINNAMON CRACKERS.— When the cake | 
has given out, and there is no time to make more, 
here is a delicious substitute to serve with dessert. | 
Butter a number of small, round, unsweetened | 
crackers, mix thoroughly equal parts of ground 
cinnamon and granulated sugar, cover the but- 
tered crackers with this mixture, and put them in 
ahotovento brown. Servethemcold. The flavor | 
of the cinnamon is particularly pleasant when the | 
crackers are eaten with chocolate desserts. } 


VEGETABLE PUDDING.—(Sometimes called 
Carrot Pudding.) Putone cupful of finely chopped 
raisins in a mixing dish. Mix with these one cup- 
ful of flour. Add one cupful of brown sugar, one 
cupful of suet, chopped fine, one-half teaspoonful 
each of cloves, cinnamon, and allspice, the juice 
and grated rind of one lemon, salt, citron, if | 
desired, one cupful of grated carrot, and one cup- | 
ful of grated potato — has one teaspoonful | 
of a mixed with it). Mix all thoroughly, and | 
steam for three hours. Serve with hard or soft | 
sauce, or both. | 


OATMEAL BISCUITS.—Oatmeal biscuits will 
keep, in an air-tight box, for weeks. They are 
relished by the convalescent, and are excellent | 
for afternoon tea. Make them as follows: Mix 
together three-quarters of a pound of pin-head 
oatmeal, one-quarter of a pound of flour, one tea- | 
spoonful of baking-powder, a little salt, and a large 
tablespoonful of sugar. (If preferred, the sugar 
may be omitted.) Add three ounces of shortening, 
rubbing it in well, and mix the whole with a little 
milk into a stiff paste. Roll out thin, cut into 
squares or rounds, 4 on a baking sheet in a 
moderate oven, and bake until a light brown. 


DUNDEE HAGGIS.—Soak one cupful of rolled 





| oats ——- with enough water to cover. Inthe 
| morning ac 


d one cupful of veal broth—skimmed 
and strained. Put into the double boiler with a 
little salt, and cook one hour. Take one quart of 
milk, add one-half cupful of bread-crumbs, and 
soak for half an hour; add this mixture to the 
rolled oats and cook half an hour longer, stirring 
often. Then turn the mixture into a bowl. When 
it is cold, beat in one tablespoonful of melted 
butter, three beaten eggs, a little salt and pepper, 
and one cupful of chopped veal. When thoroughly 
mixed, pour it into a buttered mold and steam one 
hour and a half. Turn out and serve hot. | 


RICE AND CELERY SOUP.—Cook one cupful 
of rice in three pints of milk until very tender. 
Press through a sieve. Cook until tender two 


this to the rice with a quart of stock. Season with 
salt and pep r and a dash of Cayenne. Rice- 
water is the basis of another delicious soup. To 
one pint of rice-water add one pint of the juice 
from canned tomatoes. Add two small carrots 
and two onions minced, and one tablespoonful of 
mineed green pepper. Cook until the vegetables 
are very tender. hen add one-half cupful of cold 


boiled rice, and one teaspoonful of minced oe | 
Season with salt, pepper, and a dash of celery salt. 

















At 9 a.m. 


The wheat or rice kernels are 
sealed up in mammoth guns. 


Then for one whole hour 
those guns are revolved in a 
heat of 550 degrees. 


Each grain is made up of a 
hundred million granules. In- 
side of each granule is a trifle 
of moisture which this heat 
turns into steam. 


In sixty minutes this super- 
heated steam has attained a 
tremendous pressure. 


Then we are ready to blast 
those granules to pieces, by a 
hundred million steam explo- 
sions. 











At 10 a.m. 


The guns are shot. The 
steam in each granuleexplodes. 


The grains that shoot out 
are eight times normal size. 
All the food granules are lit- 
erally blasted to pieces, so 
digestion can instantly act. 


Each grain is filled with a 
myriad cells, surrounded by 
toasted walls. Yet the grains 
remain unbroken, shaped ex- 
actly as they grew. 


That is Prof. Anderson’s 
process for making whole 
grains wholly digestible. And 
it never was done before. 
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Puffed Wheat 10c 
Puffed Rice 


Except in Extreme West 


15c 
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At 7 a.m. 


Countless people every 
morning serve these Puffed 
Grains with cream and sugar. 
Or mix them with any fruit. 


They have grains that are 
crisp and porous, bubble-like 
and thin. Grains that melt at 
a touch of the teeth. Grains 
that taste like toasted nuts. 


They have the most enticing 
cereals ever brought to the 
morning table. 





At dinners, sometimes, people 
use these same grains as a garnish 
to ice cream. They use them in 
candy making. 


People crisp the grains with but- 
ter, and eat them like popcorn or 
peanuts—between meals. They use 
them as wafers in soup. 


Wherever you want a crisp, nut- 
like taste these exploded grains are 
ideal. 











At 7 p.m. 


In many a home these grains 
are served like crackers in 
bowls of milk. 


These Puffed Grains float. 
They are crisp and inviting. 
They are four times as porous 
as bread. 


They are whole-grain foods 
which don’t tax the stomach. 
Digestion acts instantly on 
them. ‘They are ideal bedtime 
dishes. 





Thus forty million dishes every 
month are served by people who 
like good things. 


You should have them in your 
honte. There is nothing else like 
them. 


The first package of either reveals 
a new delight. Tell your grocer 
that you want to try them. 











The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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BOTHER.” 


|’ sounds strange to speak 


. norcanatd 


of any one as having too 

good a mother, yet John 
Harrison has come to the 
conclusion that that is the 
trouble with one of his 
companions. 

Of course, he does not 


ethical sense, but as signi- 
fying a mother who is too 
easy-going and indulgent, 
too ready to do things for 
her son that he ought to 
be made to do _ himself. 
John tells how he came to think as he does: 

“Last fall six of us set off on a hunting and 
camping trip up the Temistequa River. We were 
to be gone eighteen days. We took our kit along, 
of course, and carried loads, but we had our 
heaviest stuff packed on an old horse that we 
hired for the trip. 

“Billy was one of the youngest of the party. He 
is a pretty good boy, sunny-tempered and pleasant 
to get along with—that is, he would be but for 
one fault. That came out when we got away from 
civilization, and began to camp in the wilderness. 

“With a party in camp the work has to be 
divided. Billy had a rather easy share, the rest 
of us thought. The ‘cook’ himself washed the 
dishes; all Billy had to do, mornings, was to pack 
up the camp kit in a large sack, and see that it 
was on the old horse’s back. 

“The first morning we moved, Billy left the 
camp-ax behind, sticking in a log. We didn’t dis- 
cover it was missing until we stopped for lunch. 
The cook had to go back, seven miles, after it. 

“The next day it was the small case containing 
his comb, hair-brush, tooth-brush, soap and towel 
that he left behind; and this time Billy himself 
had to go back. He wasted four hours for us all. 

“The other boys grumbled; but Billy promised 
to do better, and next day he managed not to 
forget anything. But the day after, he forgot the 
frying-pan—and, of course, we had to go after it. 

“By that time some of us were growing indig- 
nant; and when, the next day, or the next but 
one, Billy contrived to leave the lantern and the 
can-opener behind, there was some disagreeably 
plain talk incamp. Billy was taken off the pack- 
ing job and set at dish-washing. 

“But the very next morning he left his towel 
hanging on a bush by the river. In fact, he 
reached the headwaters in a very destitute state: 
he had contrived to leave most of his personal 
belongings behind at one camp or another. We 
had to take turns lending to him; and the cook 
at length nicknamed him, ‘Billy Bother.’ 

“The last day we had a rather long march to 
make; for we needed to reach the railway-station 
at half past two in the afternoon, to catch the one 
train of the day. We therefore got everything 
ready the night before, and made an early start 
the next morning. As we were packing up, billy 
remarked that he had broken his boot-lace, and 
hadn’t any. The cook gave him one. ‘Now put 
it in to-night, Billy,’ said he. 

“But Billy neglected it, and somehow lost the 
lace. In the hurry of starting off before sunrise, 
he patched up the broken lace, and went on. 

“We got within two miles of the station and 
left our old horse at two o’clock; then we started 
to make the rest of the distance in half an hour. 
We had our packs and guns to carry, but where 
it was down-hill, we loped along at a run. 

“Just as we were reaching the station, we missed 
Billy. He had been behind all the way, fussing 
with that boot-lace. The cook ran back, and 
shouted for him to hurry up. A quarter of a mile 
up the road he saw something tumbling round on 
the ground. It was Billy. In trying to run with 
that unlaced boot, he had turned his ankle— 
sprained it quite badly. He was crying. The 
cook had to pick him up and stay by him. 

“The train came in and steamed away without 
is; for of course we could not leave two of our 
party behind. We had to remain at the station 
all night, with little to eat. 

“I have since visited in Billy’s family. Among 
his people he does just as he did on that trip with 
us. When he comes in from school, down go his 
books, helter-skelter; he throws his hat in one 
place, his gloves in another; and as for his over- 
shoes, it takes the whole family to find them when 
he goes out. 

“Evidently that is the way he has always done; 
for his mother is one of those kind, affectionate 
people, who seem to spend half their lives picking 
up after others. 

“That is why I think that Billy has had too good 
a mother.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MINIATURES. 


ITH any ordinary focusing camera fitted 
W with a ground-glass back, it is possible to 

make charming miniatures from cabinet 
photographs, paintings, or drawings. 

The picture to be photographed is fixed upright 
upon a board or table in the best light obtain- 
able, and the camera is set up a few feet away, 
with the lens parallel with the object. 

It is important that the light be the same over 
all parts of the picture, so that there shall be no 
shadows; it is always best to remove the glass 
from a framed picture, for it is likely to cause 
confusing reflections. 

The desired size for the miniature can be obtained 
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Care must be taken to get the image sharp in 
every part. 
The length of the exposure must vary with the 


| distance between the camera and the object, the 








strength of the light, the rapidity of the plate, and 
the relative lightness or darkness of the object. 
For engravings, photographs and drawings, use 
slow plates, and “stop down” the lens to the 
smallest diaphragm. If this is 64, the picture, in a 
fair light near a window, should have an exposure 
of about three minutes—unless the object to be 
copied is very dark or very light, when the expo- 
sure should be lengthened or shortened accord- 
ingly. If your lens has a 128 stop, use that, and 
give the picture an exposure of about five minutes. 

It is possible to use rapid plates for copying, and 
these—with a 64 aperture in the lens—need to be 
exposed only thirty to sixty seconds. You are 
much less sure of success, however, with a fast 
plate than with a slow one. 

In copying oil-paintings, you will get the best 
results by using isochromatic plates, and by doub- 
ling the usual time of exposure. On ordinary plates, 
the face of an oil portrait is likely to “take” dark. 

Small reproductions of portraits or drawings, 
especially when printed lightly on mat surface 
paper, are attractive as miniatures for lockets and 
watch-cases. 
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END GAMES IN CHECKERS. 


LAYS for the successful opening of the game 
p were given, as readers will recall, in the Boys’ 
Pages for November and December, 1912, and 
February, 1913. The situation near the close of a 
game of checkers, when only a few pieces are left 
on the board, is called 
the “end game.” An 
inexpert player, even 
though he has the ad- 
vantage in number of 
pieces, often finds it hard 
to “finish” his opponent. 
The end game most 
likely to occur with be- 
ginners is that in which 
two kings stand against 
one king. The player 
who has the two kings 
ean easily force the situation shown in Fig. 2. 
White moves 9 to 13. The reply—the key move— 
is 10 to 15; it apparently withdraws the black king. 
If Black plays the more natural move, 10 to 14, 
White moves 13 to 9, and the preceding position 
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recurs. The game concludes as follows: 
Black. White. 
10 to 15 13 to 17 
17 to 13 


5 8 
18 to 22 and wins. 
Three Kings Against Two Kings. 
The only way to force a victory is to compel the 
exchange of pieces. 


The hardest position for the 
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FIG. 2. FiG. 3. 


player with the three kings is that in which 
his opponent’s two kings are in the opposite 
double corners. The position shown in Fig. 3 is 
easily forced. Black is to move and win. 


Black. White. 
15 to 18 9to 5 
1l0to 6 
If White plays 5 to 1, Black wins by 18 to 15. 
27 to 32 
19 to 23 5to 1 
6to 9 32 to 28 
23 10 27 28 to 32 


9 to 14 and forces the exchange. 


Here are two more difficult end games. (Figs. 
4and 5.) In each case Black is to move and win. 





FiG. 4. FiG. 5. 


The solutions will appear in the Boys’ Page for 
November. 
* & 


POSTMARK - COLLECTING. 


HE collecting of postage-stamps, coins, and 
specimens of minerals is common, but not 
many persons collect postmarks. With 
most collections there is a certain element of 
expense, with the corresponding prospect of 
increased value; but in the gathering of post- 
marks there is no expense, and the collection has 
no real value. 
derived are the only compensations. 


Every letter that passes through a post-office | 


has on it a postage-stamp, which must be can- 
celed, in order that it may not be used again; that 
| cancelation is called a postmark. Usually, besides 


upon the ground glass by varying the distance of | the name of the city or town, the time of stamping 


the camera from the object to be photographed. | 





minds what t -? 

while to read “The Physical Directorship,” on the | 
Girls’ Page of this issue. The article tells of a 
new profession that offers great opportunities to | 
the right sort of boy, who has been a leader among 
his boy friends, and whose character is strong. 


| is indicated. The common mark of the larger 


NorE.—Boys who have not yet made up their | cities of the United States is a circle containing 
ney will do as men may find it worth | the name of the place, and the figure of a flag 


extending beyond and covering the stamp to be 
canceled. 

These marks, when they come from a large 
office, as, for example, Boston, have certain details. 


The instruction and amusement | 





If the flag in the postmark bears a number, that | 
indicates the number of the canceling-machine | 
through which the letter passed. Sometimes, in 
addition to the number, a letter (C) appears. 
That shows that the envelope was collected from 
a box, while the absence of the letter would | 


indicate that it had been mailed in the post-oflice. | 


The canceling-machines used in the larger offices 
are capable of stamping thirty thousand letters 
an hour. The man who operates such a machine 
changes the time on the stamp every fifteen 
minutes. After making each change of time, he 
stamps a blank slip of paper with the new time, 
and signs his name to it. These slips are filed ina 
drawer in the machine, and collected every day. 
In case any question arises in regard to mail 
stamped on that machine, it is possible to learn 
the name of the man who operated it at that 
time. 

If the flag bears nonumber or letter, it indicates 
that there was but one machine in the office, and 
that the letter was a “drop” letter. In the smaller 
towns the circle alone appears. 

The method of keeping the postmarks varies 
according to the wishes of the collector. They 
ean be pasted into books similar to those used 
for postage-stamps, with a page or more for 
each state, or an envelope for each state may be 
provided. Another method is to have a number of 
envelopes, marked “‘Authors and Books,” “His- 
torical Names and Places,” ‘Nature Study,” 
“Names of Foreign Countries,” “ Hunting and 
Fishing.” 

It will be found that many of the world’s stories 
are told by the marks of United States post-offices. 
For example, Corsica, Waterloo, and St. Helena 
would immediately suggest to the student of 
history one of the most interesting and dramatic 
stories in the history of Europe. Stratford as the 
birthplace of Shakespeare and Rialto, a name 
taken from one of his plays, would recall the great 
bard. Seneca and Cato would interest the Latin 
scholar. 

With the postmarks, you can travel from Nor- 
way and Holland to Southern Europe, through 
Hamburg, Berlin, Lucerne, Geneva, Genoa and 
Rome. Or you can visit Paris, and thence, crossing 
the Channel to Dover and London, go as far as 
Dublin and Edinburgh. 

The interest of the Bible student may be stim- 
ulated by such marks as Jericho, Bethesda, 
Damascus, Palestine, and Mount Horeb. The boy 
or girl who loves animals will want Pony, White 
Horse, Wolftown, and Rising Fawn. Into the 
envelope for authors, the collector will put such 
marks as Hiawatha and Nokomis, Byron, Dryden, 
Browning, Lowell, and Whittier. 

Some postmarks suggest good things to eat, like 
Orange, Muscatine, Sugar Run, Lime and Soda- 
ville. Cutmeat and Rye are more substantial. 
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A FOOTBALL DEFENSE FOR 1913. 


LTHOUGH a poor defense means defeat in 
A football, most school teams continue to 
neglect the defensive part of the game. 
Certainly no better demonstration of this weak- 
ness in school football could be given than that 
offered at the end of last season, when two 
teams, that represented Eastern and Western 
high schools, met in Boston. Both teams were 
so weak in defense that the game soon became 
merely a procession for whichever team held the 
ball. 

Now comes the season of 1913, with new rules 
that make the game more open, and thereby place 
a still heavier burden upon the defending team; 
for they continue to permit great freedom in the 
use of the forward pass and once more opportunity 
to use the on-side kick. Here, therefore, are two 
suggestions for improving the defensive play: 

First, there is a point for the five men in the line 
from tackle to tackle. If these players can depend 
upon their own tackling to stop the plays directed 
at the line, they can make the work of the backfield 
men and the ends less exhausting. Too often a 
line-man on a school team has a mistaken idea 
that when the opponents start a play he must first 
have a brief wrestling bout with the man opposite 
him, and then pursue the ball to some remote 
corner of the field. 

Of course that is wrong. What each man in 
the line must do in every play is to defend his 
own rampart. That is, he must believe that the 
play is coming through him, and he must fight 
hard to make sure that no play does come through 
the very precious space in front of him, which 
measures Only four feet in width. This frontage 
of four feet is his one great responsibility. In the 
first diagram below it will be seen how compara- 
tively small is the territory that a single line-man 
must defend. And yet this duty is just as impor- 
tant as that of a half-back. 
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But the players in the backfield defense—usv- | 
ally called the secondary defense—will need still | 


more help from the front whenever the attack 
is concentrated on one side of center; and this | 
help is provided for by the second suggestion. | 
Diagram 2 shows the attacking team in one of —f 
one-sided formations that are so often used in 
modern football. From such a formation there 


are four strong possibilities of attack that the 
They are: 


defense must be prepared to meet. 
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| (1) a rush through tackle; (2) a run round the 
| end; (3) a pass or a kick on the strong side (that 
“is, on the side of the attacking team’s greatest 
| Strength); and (4), what must never be forgotten 
| by the defense, a surprise play, or check play 
| that strikes unexpectedly on the weaker side, 
after a feint has been made on the strong side. 
| That means too much ground for the usual three 
| backs to cover, and consequently the proposed 
defense as outlined in the diagram has four players 
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DIAGRAM 2 


in the secondary defense, one of them being the 
left end, who of all the line-men is farthest removed 
from the strength of the attack. By dropping this 
man back of the line, more is accomplished than 
would at first seem possible. If he stays in his 
usual {position, guarding the extremity of the line, 
he is unable to assist in stopping any one of the 
opponents’ strong plays; but by dropping back 
into the secondary defense, he becomes a great 
help directly or indirectly in stopping every one ‘of 
them. 

Of course a mere change in position would not 
accomplish this improvement. But in stepping 
back behind the line, the end assumes all of the 
responsibility which the left half-back has had 
before the shift. He has now become a defen- 
sive half-back, and must cover his entire side 
of the field, being constantly alert and ready for 
the favorite surprise play that sooner or later 
will come his way in the shape of a forward pass or 
an on-side kick aimed directly over his head. Fur- 
thermore, by relieving the half-back of this impor- 
tant duty, the defense has gained one more man 
to meet the brunt of the heavy attack on the 
strong side. 

There should be no difficulty in deciding which 
end is to drop back. If the left end sees a heavy 
formation on his side of the line, he remains in his 
position on the line, and the right end drops back 
to assist the secondary defense. 

Thus, without sacrificing anything, it is possible 
for the defending team to be very much better 
prepared to meet the extremely effective attack 
that the rules for 1913 make possible. 
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A HOME-MADE HYGROMETER. 


Te hygrometer is an instrument that indi- 
cates the amount of moisture in the atmos- 
phere. In winter, when doors and windows 
are closed to keep out the cold, the air in the house 
may become very dry—a condition that is the un- 
suspected cause of many colds and sore throats. 
The hygrometer will show you when the humidity 
of the air in a room is lower than it ought to be. 
Something of the kind is useful also outdoors, 
since by observing it, you can often predict what 
the weather is to be. 

It is not hard to make an instrument that will 
register humidity with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. Hair, catgut, gelatin, whalebone, and 
wood possess the property of absorbing moisture 
from the air, and of ex- 
panding or contracting ac- 
cording as they are damp 
ordry. Stand a small box 
on end, as shown in the 
illustration. Bore a small 
hole near the bottom of the 
back, and fix in it a small 
wooden peg. Directly 
above, near the top of the 
box, drive a short, stout 
needle through the wood. 

Make a small, round 
hole near the end of an 
ordinary match so that it 
will fit over the needle in 
Split the same end of the match, fasten 











the box. 
the end of a long hair in the cut, and wind the hair 


once or twice round the match to secure it. Fasten 
the other end of the hair to the peg below, after 
making a turn or two round the peg with the hair, 
until the upper match is horizontal. 

This swinging match forms the indicator of the 
hygrometer, and should be weighted with a light 
counterbalance: an almond makes a good weight 
for the purpose. As the air becomes more or less 
moist, the long hair lengthens or shortens, and the 
indicator falls or rises. 

If you wish to make a scale opposite the indi- 
cator, wet the hair thoroughly and place the figure 
100 at the point where the indicator comes to rest, 
then place the box for a few minutes in a warm, 
dry oven,'and mark the resting-place of the indi- 
cator 0. The space between can be marked off 
into any convenient divisions. The longer the 
| hair, the more divisions you can make, and the 
more accurate the instrument will be. 
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IS THE CURRENT DIRECT OR 
ALTERNATING ? 


‘0 determine whether the current in an arec- 

| lamp is direct or alternating, hold a shiny 

} object—knife-blade, nickeled pencil tip, or 
| bit of mirror—so as to get a “high light” or reflec- 
tion from the arc-lamp on it. If the source of 
light is a direct current are, an incandescent, the 
moon, or an oil light, the reflection will merely 
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A tempting relish ‘ 
having the true tomato taste | 


|BLUE JABEL| 
~ KETCHUP 


Keeps After Opening 


Vine ripened tomatoes, from 
selected seed, grown under 
our personal supervision, 
carefully handled in sanitary 
kitchens, same day as picked; 
cooked but lightly so that 
the natural flavor is retained; 
seasoned delicately with pure 
spices; placed in sterilized 
bottles—this is Blue Label 
Ketchup. 

Contains only those ingredients 

Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Our other products, Soups, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, Meats, Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables, you will 
find equally as pleasing as Blue 
Label Ketchup. 





** Original Menus” is an in- 
teresting booklet, fullofsug- 
— Sor the hostess and 

usy housewife. Write for 
ittaday, giving your grocer’s 
name and mentioning this 
magazine, 


. Curtice Brothers Co, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


















Shoe Polishes 


FINEST QUALITY LARGEST VARIETY | 


| 
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DRESSING 


FINE SHOES 


R STRE 


CILT EDGY 





“GILT EDGE” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains Oil. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ 
and children’s boots and i. ines without = 

2. “ ” 1 ¥ 


» 25C. . 

“STAR” combination for ing and polishing all 
kinds of russet or tan shoes, 10c. “ DY” size, 25c. 

“CHIC” id Suede dressings for cleaning and 
recoloring kinds and colors of Suede, Buck, and 
Nubuck footwear. Any color, 25c. 

“BABY ELITE” combination for gentlemen who 
take pride in having their shoes look Al. Restores 
color and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a 
brush or cloth, 10 cents. “ELITE” size, 25 cents. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us 
the price in stamps for full size package, charges paid. 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 


Shoe Polishes in the World. 
Make 


Helo Boys! 24 


Toys 


It’s fun to read my new 24-page booklet full of pictures 









Toy that resembles structural steel. Has more 
than any similar toy. You alone can build big 
towers, bridges ; cars od by little electric motor, etc. 
real square steel girders look like the big bridges 







| inches from the top. 
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blur. If it is an alternating are light, the aston- 
ishing result will be a sort of picket fence of 
light stripes, or a row of brilliant dots. That is 
because such an are really giows its brightest 
intermittently. It seems perfectly steady, but in 
reality it becomes dim many dozens of times in a 
second. 
& © 


AN ARTISTIC HATPIN-HOLDER. 


F you wish to make for your mother or sister a 
| gift that is attractive as well as useful, take a 
piece of ordinary lath—about fifteen inches 
long. Cut thin cardboard into the same shape, 
and paste it smoothly on the lath. Buy a sheet of 
very thin brass,—about 30 gage,—which you will 
be able to handle almost as easily as heavy paper. 
Lay the lath cardboard-side down on the brass, 
and enclose it neatly in the brass, just as you 
would enclose a 
parcel in wrapping- 
paper. Secure the 
edges firmly on the 
back by means of 
very short tacks. 
You can smooth 
down irregular cor- 
ners with a few light 
taps of the hammer, 
and you can add a 
pretty beading by 
running the end of 
a closed jack-knife 
along the edges of 
the “package,” as 
shown in Fig. 2. 
Take a strip of | 
brass about four | 
and a half inches | 
long and _ three- 
quarters of an inch 
wide, and fold the | 
edges back to make 
it three-eighths of | 
an inch wide; then | 
bead the edges with | 
the jack-knife. | 
Bend this brass as in Fig. 3, so that A and B will 
measure half an inch and two inches respectively, | 
and attach it to the brass-covered lath about six 
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Cut and fold another small piece of brass into 
an elongated V shape, seven-eighths of an inch 
wide at the top and three inches long. Bend this 
so as to make a triangular pocket, as shown in 
Fig. 4, and fasten it eleven inches down from the 
top of the package by means of tacks made by 
cutting pins to the desired length. Secure the 
lower part of this pocket with a brass-headed tack 
driven firmly through the bottom. 

Put a small screw-eye in the top of the lath, 
and clean the brass with brass polish. Paste a 
neat paper back on it. The holder will carry 
several hatpins without injuring their points, and 
is ornamental. 
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THE RULE-AND-HAMMER TRICK. 


“s OBBIE,” said grandpa, “will you please 

B hand me my hammer ?”’ 

Bobbie picked up the hammer, and 
stretched on tiptoe to pass it to his grandfather, 
who was standing on a scaffold. He reached until 
he was red in the face, but without success. 

“Hang it on the end of my rule,” grandpa said. 

Finding the folding rule and unfolding it, Bobbie 
started to hang the hammer by the claws on one 
end. , 

“Don’t do it that way!” his grandfather ex- 
claimed. “It’s too hard on the hinge. Turn the 
rule over so that the hinge will be underneath.” | 

Bobbie started to obey, but stopped suddenly. 

“Why, grandpa, the rule won’t even stay up 
itself with the hinge underneath; how can I hang 
the hammer on it?” 

“Easy enough, if you hang it right.” 

Bobbie was too respectful to reply in just the 
words that sprang to his lips, but finally he said, 
“You’re joking, grandpa. See, the end of the rule 
falls down of its own weight. Do you mean to 
tell me that I can hang a hammer on the end, and 
the rule will stay up and also hold the weight of 
the hammer ?” 

“Exactly that,” declared the old man. 

“Well, I know you can do lots of wonderful 
things; but I want to see this done before I believe 
it,” Bobbie replied. 

“All right. Get a piece of string about six 
inches long and tie the ends together. Now hang 











the loop over the rule about two inches from the 
end. Then, with the head of the hammer toward | 
you, stick the hammer handle through the loop so | 
that the end is just even with, and rests upon, the 
| end of the rule. Now let go the hammer and see 


of toys easy to make quickly with the Mysto Erector, the | What happens.” 


Bobbie did as instructed; but when he let go | 
his hold on the hammer, he jerked his feet back 
from under it. 
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THE MYSTO MFG. CO. 
54 Foote Street, New Haven, Conn. 

















The hammer did not fall. To Bobbie’s utter 
| amazement, the end of the rule not only remained 
| straightened out, but it easily supported the 
| weight of the hammer. 
| “Look, look, grandpa! 
he shouted. 

Grandpa laughed. ‘No,’ he replied. 
a simple little principle in leverage. Sit down 
there, and see if you can figure out why the 
h doesn’t fall.” 





| 
“It’s just | 


Isn’t that a miracle?” | 


| 


For Indigestion 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Half a teaspoonful in water before meals will be 
found a grateful relief from distress after eating. [ Adv. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form. struc- 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s sagomee. 
250-page catalogue free. rite td-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein Department 81, Springfield, Mass. 


DIDN’T KNOW 
THAT COFFEE WAS CAUSING HER TROUBLE. 





So common is the use of coffee as a beverage, | 
many do not know that it is the cause of many | 
obscure ails which are often attributed to other | 


things. 


The easiest way to find out for oneself is to quit 
the coffee for a while, at least, and note results. | 


A Virginia lady found out in this way, and also 
learned of a new beverage that is wholesome as 
well as pleasant to drink. She writes: 


“1 am 40 years old and all my life, up to a year | 


and a half ago, I had been a coffee drinker. 

“Dyspepsia, severe headaches and heart weak- 
ness made me feel sometimes as though I was 
about to die. After drinking a cup or two of hot 
coffee, my heart would go like a clock without a 
pendulum. At other times it would almost stop 
and I was so nervous I did not like to be alone. 

“If I took a walk for exercise, as soon as I was 
out of sight of the house I’d feel as if I was sink- 
ing and this would frighten me terribly. My limbs 
would utterly refuse to support me, and the pity 
of it all was, I did not know that coffee was causing 
the trouble. 

“Reading in the papers that many persons were 
relieved of such ailments by leaving off coffee and 
drinking Postum, I got my husband to bring home 
a package. We made it according to directions 
and I liked the first cup. Its rich, snappy flavor 
was delicious. 

“I have been using Postum about eighteen 
months and to my great joy, digestion is good, my 
nerves and heart are all right, in fact, I am a well 
woman once more, thanks to Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Write for copy of the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms: 


Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 


Instant Postum is a soluble powder. A tea- 


| spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 


and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 


beverage instantly. Grocers sell both kinds. 


“There’s a reason” for Postum. 


Plymouth 


Furs 


From the forests 
of the Northwest 
and Canada, trap- 
pers and hunters 
send us their finest 
and most lustrous 
pelts. 

These gorgeous 
pelts fashioned by 
expert furriers into 
novel and exclusive 
models have made 
“Plymouth Furs” 
the standard high 
grade furs of 
America. They 
are sold direct to the customer only, 
because in that way we can sell at 
lower prices. 

Portfolio R Free 


If you will advise us the kind of furs 
you are considering, we will send you 


Portfolio R containing a special selec- 









tion of exquisite photographs of the | 


actual furs. These photographs will 
greatly simplify selections. 
Repairs and R. tions at R ble Rates. 
PLYMOUTH FUR CoO. 
180-195 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(The Fur Center of America) 





COhere is a Difference in Gocoas 
ity Gounts 


| WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
. Eeteblished 1780 
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It oils the 
earings exactly right and makes them run about 


is for 3-in-One—the perfect bicycle oil 


100 times easier. 3-in-One won't collect dirt, gum 
and hurt your wheels like inferior greasy oils. 
3-in-One cleans and polishes all metal parts, and 
absolutely prevents rust. 


Always use 3-in-One on every part of your gun, 

| just like any sportsman. Every guuner will tell 
you it’s the only oil on earth. Try 3-in-One also on 

your ice and roller skates, fishing reel, golf clubs, 

scroll saw, camera, printing press, magic lantern 

and every tool in your tool chest. A few drops of 

3-in-One will preserve and keep pliable your 

catcher’s gloves; also prevent rust on your mask. 


| Write this very day for a gener- 
FREE-— ous free sample and the helpful 
| 3-in-One Dictionary. Both free 
to live boys. Get yours now / 
| 3-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and general 

stores, in 3-size bottles: 1 oz. 10c; 3 oz. 25c; 8 oz. 


(% pint) 50c. Also Handy Oil Can, 3% 
ozs. 25c. y 


Three -in-One Oil Co. 
42AIB B’dway, New York City 
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Girls and boys find end- 
less pleasure in modelling 
with Plasticine, because they can 
make animals, trees and flowers, 
anything their ingenuity suggests. 


STICINE 


is much better than clay, because it 
is absolutely clean and antiseptic, 
and always ready for instant use. No 
water required. It will keep any 
shape any length of time without 
drooping. It is not expensive and 
can be used over and over. Various 
sized _, Outfits with directions for 





g, etc. 
Sold by Toy, Stationery and Art Dealers everywhere. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write for free booklet 
and list of dealers near you. 


The Embossing Co., 64 Liberty St., Albany, N.Y. 
Makers of Toys that Teach 


















OE of the causes of the high 

cost of living is that women 
buy ready made so many things 
that they could make and ought to 
make themselves. Geta 


NEW HOME 


SEWING MACHINE 


and you will be surprised to see 
how much you can save, and your 
sewing days will be among the 
happiest and coziest days of any. 
Because of the saving you make 
you can buy better goods. 
Because you make things your- 
self they will be better made. 
The total result will be whole- 
some economy and more satis- 
faction. Don’t go on in the 
same old way spending all. 
Look up the New Home propo- 
sition and learn how to save. 
Address Dept. K for literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
ORANGE, MASS. 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 


Ih ve 
A TALK WITH ANN CAROLINE. 


“ HEN you came to 
see me yesterday, 
Ann Caroline,” 


wrote Mrs. Hudson to her 
young friend, “it was just 
after the party, and your 
heart was bursting with hurt 
pride. You told me that you 
realized that you were not 
pretty or clever, and 1 heart- 
lessly poured turpentine in 
your wound by admitting 
that what you said was true, 
and then I applied a mus- 
tard plaster. I told you not 
to mind: you could ‘be good.’ I made the an- 
nouncement with the air of a Columbus, as if I 
had discovered it, and you went away, poor child, 
smarting with the treatment, but toned up. You 
would begin right away to be good. 

“f have no doubt that you ran every step be- 
tween my house and yours in order to begin, and 
your first act was probably to eat a small withered 
apple, to mortify your sister Molly, who had 
selected a:large plump one. Then you invited a 
very stupid person in to tea because she is stupid, 
and when she went—for in time (bedtime) she did 
go—you rushed up-stairs, lighted the gas, and read 
history. 

“The apple made you sick, the dull person bored 
your family, the history-reading deprived the 
others of your company, and the lighted gas 
brought in a host of mosquitoes. My advice, then, 
was of questionable service to the people you live 
with, and so I must modify it. 

“The fact is, Ann Caroline, I have several ac- 
quaintances who made up their minds to be good 
at any cost, and every one of them has paid too 
much for the effort. For example, there was a 
girl named Alice. She 
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of tinting platinum photographs can be summed | 
up in two points: first, quickness; second, work- | 
ing with the brush just wet enough to allow the 
color to spread evenly. The surface of a platinum 
print is something like that of blotting-paper, and 
too much water makes it rough and muddy. 

Nearly every art store keeps an assortment of 
mounted or unmounted photographs printed on 
platinum paper. The range of subjects is wide. 
There are landscapes,—a country road through 
silver birches, an old mill beside a waterfall, fir- 
trees in snow-carpeted woods, water scenes,—the 
exteriors and interiors of quaint, old-fashioned 
houses, gardens and genre pictures. 


In choosing prints to color, care should be taken | perhaps. only slightly, but none the less torn; the 


to distinguish between those printed on 
platinum paper, and other kinds that give 
the same gray-and-white effect, but have 
smooth, hard surfaces. Many of the more 
artistic souvenir post-cards are printed on 
platinum - surfaced cardboard, and ‘take 
water-colors very effectively. It is an 
excellent plan to practise on those before 
attempting to color the larger and more 
expensive prints. 

In working, it is well to use a small lap- 
board. Place your paint-box and water at 
the right. Fasten one corner of the plat- 
inum print with a thumb-tack, so that it 
will keep in place and yet swing easily to 
any angle. Have a piece of soft cloth on 
which to dry brushes quickly. 

First, moisten the surface of the print all 
over with a clean brush and a little water. 
Wait a few seconds until it is nearly dry, and 
then begin to color. 

Remember always that the camera made your 
shadows for you when the picture was taken. 
That fact marks an important difference between 
painting a water-color picture and coloring a photo- 
graph with water-color paints. If you are coloring 

a group of trees, do not 
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was at the picnic that a i 
meddier gave her the } 
counsel I rashly offered j 





use a dark, thick color 
on the shadows, by 
- which you get a dense, 
opaque mass, but use the 
same quality of green as 
on the high lights. You 
Fa will then get a luminous 
e effect. 

















to you. Alice took it in L.. , 


big mouthfuls, and with- a Fig. 2 


out stopping to swallow. 

She would be good. Had goodness been a small 
industry, she would have gobbled it up, watered 
it, and sold the shares. In a word, she had a 
corner in it. 

“Her younger sister was a vain, idle thing. To 
her Alice gave all her own pretty, wicked gowns. 
She presented her allowance to the missionary 
society, and wore a frightful hat of her own manu- 
facture to the ball game, where her brother, over- 
come with shame at her appearance, was forced 
to hide, lest he have to acknowledge her. 

“There is also such a thing as being unpleas- 
antly pleasant. I once lamented to Alice that I 
had sandy hair. It had been called auburn, and it 
would have been agreeable to hear it so called 
again. But Alice smiled and remarked that ‘it was 
not noticeable.’ How little comfort ‘not notice- 
able’ conveys! You may remember that at the 
party in the ‘History of the Fairchild Family,’ 
Lucy Fairchild, in the hope of being admired, 
depreciated her frock, and that Miss Augusta 
advised her to stand behind her mama and she 
would not be noticed. The counsel gave her very 
little satisfaction. 

“When Alice réceived invitations from people 
that she did not want to visit, she refused to 
preface her declinations with regrets. She spoke 
the truth, and so her way to paradise was strewn 
with wounded feelings—not her own. 

“And there is such a thing as being wickedly 
pious. Like the rest of us, Alice was troublesome 
when she was sick, but to church she would go, 
snow, rain, or shine, and so her doctor’s bills were 
painfully large. 

“Then—it’s a little thing—but Alice was always 
hopping up to give people seats in the cars and to 
offer them chairs in the drawing-room—a pea on a 
hot griddle. It multiplied her, so that, instead of 
one Alice, our undisciplined imaginations saw five 
or six; and it made persons over twenty-five feel 
aged and infirm. When we laughed and talked, 
Alice sat apart, with metaphorical strips of stick- 
ing-plaster on her lips, from which issued a small 
voice that named our ‘silly little bodices,’ and con- 
trasted them with the useful garments on which 
she was sewing. A chill settled on the company, 
and finally there rose about her a wall of self- 
satisfaction. Speaking with the candor that 1 
advise you not to imitate if you want to be asked 
out, Alice’s wall did not shut her up. She sat on 
it, and looked down on people and told them 
unpleasant truths. She was determined to be 
good at any cost, but the cost was to other people. 
We, her friends and acquaintances, paid for it 
with hurt feelings and wounded sensibilities. 

“Ann Caroline, if you will forgive me for agree- 
ing that you are neither beautiful nor brilliant, I 


you do sit on a wall, people—the right persons, per- 
haps—will not pass by, as they did when Alice sat 
on her wall, but will get a ladder and climb to you, 
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COLORING PLATINUM PRINTS. 


OLORING platinum prints is a process 
capable of producing beautiful effects. It | 








If the photograph is a 
landscape, always begin 
with the sky, and work 
down. Use rather bright colors, for the print dulls 
them somewhat. Keep the brush as dry as is 
possible for smoothness. Experience gradually 
becomes your teacher. 

If you study the possibilities of the picture you 
are coloring, you will be led to introduce warm 
browns and blues into tree shadows, paint the high 
lights yellow, and by working over them with a 
tracery of green, produce the effect of sunlight. 

Coloring sky and water affords opportunity for 
sharpening the perception and quickening the 
imagination. It will open your eyes to a hundred 
details in nature that you never before noticed, 
and that, together with.the thought required to 
produce the desired effects, will make the work a 
constant source of education. 

The following list of colors is sufficient for all 
ordinary work: Prussian blue, French blue, Ant- 
werp blue, Payne’s gray, chrome yellow, gamboge, 
pale cadmium yellow, yellow ocher, vermilion, 
burnt sienna, sap green, emerald green, Vandyke 
brown, sepia, Indian purple, and flake white. 

Sable brushes are the best—one of medium size 
for the wash-work of hills, sky and water, and a 
finer one for detail work, such as foliage, rocks, 
and branches. 
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DETAILS OF DRESS THAT COUNT. 


© be well dressed,—and that means being 
inconspicuous in dress,—the girl who has a 
small income or allowance must give careful 
attention to the details that alone seem to count 
for so little, but in reality stand 
for so much. 

Few girls can always have 
immaculate gloves, but it is 
possible always to have whole 
ones, the smallest rips mended 





—with cotton, not silk, of the L 
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before she stores the suit away. By doing this 
at the close of the season, instead of waiting until 
it is time to put the article on again, there is not 
so much danger of appearing in public with the 
old buttons. Old buttons render a suit conspic- 
uous as an old suit. A suit well cleaned and 
pressed, which has not been seen for several 
months, may easily pass muster as a new one, or 
at least fail to attract attention, if the buttons do 
not proclaim the real facts. 

There are other things that make a girl con- 
spicuous in the same way: among them are the 
hat that shows innumerable places where hatpins 
have been pushed through; the umbrella torn, 
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skirt that sags a mere trifle below the belt, and | 
the skirt the placket of which gapes open slightly 
because the hooks or eyes were not skilfully sewed | 
on, or because they are not suited to the material 
in the skirt. 
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THE PAPER-DOLL HOUSE. 


NE little girl who had a large and interesting 
O family of paper dolls thought it a pity that 

they should have so few pleasures — only 
those of being dressed and undressed. So one 
rainy day she began to make a playhouse for 
them. It took several rainy days, but when it was 
finished it was a very pretty house. It could lie 
down flat and be put away, just like the paper 
dolls; it could lie in the bottom of a trunk and go 
away to the country. 

This is the way she made it: 

She took heavy white pasteboard, a roll of 
gummed tape, a pencil, a ruler, a sharp penknife, 
and her box of paints. 

First, she designed her house. It was to be a 
very simple cottage, for she had never made a 
paper-doll house before; the doors must be high 
enough so that the dolls could go in and out; the 
windows must be high enough so that the dolls 
could stand and look out, for paper dolls are not 
very good at sitting down. 

She took the pasteboard and made the front of | 
the house, outlining it with pencil and ruler— | 
twenty inches long, eight inches high. She was | 
very careful to have the angles right angles, for 
if the lines had slanted, the house would look as 
if it were falling down. (Fig. 2.) 

Next, she marked two windows, two and one- 
half inches from the ground; the windows them- 
selves she made three and a half inches long and 
three inches wide. In the middle, between the | 
windows, she marked a door, three inches wide 
and five inches high. Then she took her knife, | 
and laying down the ruler, so that she should cut 
straight, she cut the line at the top and the bottom 
of the windows (A A and BB). Then she cut the 
door along the black lines, and cut the black line 
down the middle of the window to make the shut- 
ters. She knew that pasteboard does not bend 
evenly, so she made a pinhole at each corner of 
her windows, A, A, B, B, and at the corners A, B, 
on the door. Then she turned the front of the 
house face down on the table. She could see 
the cuts for the windowsand her pinholes. Taking 
the ruler and the penknife, she 
cut lightly on the inside of the 
house the dotted line between 
the pinholes, and was careful 
not to cut through, for she 




















wanted only to make a hinge. 

‘ , Now the shutters opened 

required shade,—and on the ascends —T nicely ; she could close or open 

right side. Never turn a glove i H ry them as she liked; she could 
wrong side out to mend a rip. : : , open and shut the door. 

| If a glove has torn across the i fH i is She took her paint-box, and 

palm or wrist, you can mend ; rm - © painted the shutters green, 

it satisfactorily with adhesive s: i both inside and outside; she 

paper, such as is used for re- L————___ = J made the door green, and 

pairing the torn pages of a aa te painted a large black iron 


book. It is thinner than court- 

plaster, and very pliable. It should, of course, be 
placed on the inside of the glove, with the edges 
of the tear brought together upon the moistened 
surface. As the paper is virtually water-proof, 
perspiration will not affect it, and a glove mended 
with it will usually last a long time, especially if it 
is mended along the line of danger before this has 


: a | extended through into an actual tear. 
will give you a piece of advice worth taking: Do 
good and you will be good, and so attractive that if | 


Shoe-strings should receive more attention than 
the wearer often gives. A twenty-five-cent pur- 
chase of strings, or half-a-dozen pairs every three 


| months, is none too large an allowance. If a girl 


|is obliged to be out in all kinds of weather, 
and if they have no ladder, will scale the height.” | 


she should invest this amount in strings every 
month—unless she wears a cheaper quality of 
shoe-strings. 

The best quality grows rusty almost as quickly 
as the three-pair-for-five-cents kind, and a rusty 
string will bring the best blackened shoe into dis- 
| grace almost as quickly as a string with a knot 


is one of the few forms of art, moreover, in tied in it can do. 


which the untrained amateur can engage,—if she is 
at all artistic,—and by which she can give pleasure 
to her friends. 





When a girl puts her suit away for the winter or 
for the summer, she should, of course, brush it care- 
fully and remove the stains. Moreover, if the but- 


It is assumed that she has a slight knowledge | | tons show the least sign of wear, she had better rip 


of the use of water-colors. After that, the secret | 


them off at once, and replace them, if convenient, 





handle and latch, and a big 
knocker, and she painted panels on the door and 
the shutters. 

The windows, when the shutters were open, 
looked rather blank, so she cut two pieces of the 
gummed tape, one a little longer than the window, 
one a little wider; these she cut lengthwise in 
thin slivers. She opened the shutters, laid the 
house front face down, and moistening the 
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tips of the thin strips, fastened them down. This 
made the window look as if it had panes of 
glass in it. 

She stood the house front where she could look 
at it for inspiration, and made the back just like 
it, except that instead of the door, there was 
another window. 

She made the end of the house (Fig. 3) in the 
same way. She had to measure carefully to be 
sure of getting the ridge-pole of the house in the 
middle. The other end had three windows, instead | 
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of two windows and a door. She wanted a red 
roof, so she took a piece of red blotting-paper, 
and cut a large piece, twenty-one inches long, 
eighteen inches wide. She marked the middle of 
the sides,—nine inches on each side,—and with 
her knife and ruler, cut lightly along the dotted 
line, to make the roof bend and form a ridge-pole. 

She did the putting together on the floor; there 
was hardly room enough on the table. First, she 
laid the front and one side together, the sides 
touching, the ground-line exactly even. She cut 
a piece of the tape eight inches long, and bound 
the front and side together. The tape looked like 
acorner beam. Then, next this end, she laid the 
back of the house, the side edges close together, 
the ground-line even as before, and fast- 
ened the end and the back of the house 
together with another piece of tape; then, 
in the same way, the other end. She folded 
those corners, and then, with another 
piece of tape, fastened the remaining sides 
together. 

Now the house would stand up. She laid 
the red roof on, and was highly pleased 
with it. But it needed a chimney. So she 
made one (Fig. 4), painted it to look as if 
it were made of bricks, bent it on the 
dotted lines (after having cut lightly along 
them, so that the bend would be straight), 
and fastened the last side to the flap that 
she had left. She set the chimney on the 
roof, where it fitted nicely. 

To make the-house look still prettier, she 
took a seed catalogue, and cut out a row 
of tulips, which she pasted along the front as 
a garden-bed; she pasted a big lilac-bush at the 
corner, cut out a vine and a lattice, and pasted 
this at the opposite end, and put two little bay- 
trees on either side of the front door, and a pot of 
flowers in the window. (Fig.1.) She took alarge 
piece of green blotting-paper (to represent grass), 
and set the house on it. Cutting out more plants 
from the catalogue, she colored them, and made 
them stand up. This gave the dolls not only a 
house, but a garden to walk in. 
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HAIR BRAIDING. 


HE young girl with the hanging braid of hair, 
and the older girl with the braid coiled round 
her head, will both be interested in the 

several-strand braiding, which gives attractive 
breadth to the braid and intricacy of interlacing. 

As every one knows, you plait the three-strand 
braid by placing alter- 
nately the left-hand 
strand and the right- 
hand strand over the 
center strand—the cen- 
ter strand always chan- 
ging. 

For the four-strand 
braid, the left and the 
right hands do not re- 
peat themselves in 
alternating, but differ 
in their movements. 
*Place the right-hand 
strand over the second 
and under the third 
strand. Then place the 
left-hand strand under 
the second and over the third strand. Repeat 
from *. 

For the five-strand braid, the hands repeat each 
other in alternation. *Place the left-hand strand 
over the second and under the third strand. Place 
the right-hand strand over the second and under 
the third strand. Repeat from *. 

For the seven-strand braid, *place the left-hand 
strand over the second, under the third, and over 
the fourth strand. Place the right-hand strand 
dover the second, under the third, and over the 
fourth strand. Repeat from *. 

The beauty of the braids will depend upon 
the evenness with which you divide the hair into 
the separate strands and their smoothness in 
working. The braiding should not be too loose, 
or it will spread and open between strands. You 
can produce a loose effect with a medium tight 
braid by simply pushing the braid together length- 
wise, thus making it broader. 
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PREPARING TO BE A TEACHER. 
VI. The Physical Directorship. 


URING the last twenty-five years a new 
D branch of teaching has grown up in the 

United States. When the Germans, with 
their lively interest in physical education, came 
to this country, they organized turnvereins and 
emphasized the need of physical training as a part 
of every educational system. Harvard, however, 


| began instruction in physical education in 1826, 


and Amherst introduced it in 1860. While these 
beginnings are interesting from a historical stand- 
point, young women—and young men also—have 
probably greater interest in the fact that thus far 
the demand for competent physical directors has 
exceeded the supply. 

This demand will be fairly constant, because 
children develop chiefly through physical activity, 
and conditions of modern life are such that no small 
part of this development must be under trained 
physical instructors and play leaders. The gym- 
nasium, the playground, the streets and the back 
yards must supply opportunity for the activity 
impossible during the study and recitation periods 


| Of school. Corrective gymnastics are necessary 


to secure good posture and to overcome physical 
defects. 

Moreover, the physical director has the satis- 
faction of knowing that the games and athletics 
that she directs stimulate muscular growth and 
| codrdination, provide wholesome recreation and 
fun, teach coéperation, competition and fair play, 
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—in short, train young people to live together } 
as citizens,—and establish habits of exercise and | 
recreation that will follow them into adult life. | 
Play may be good or bad. The public now real- | 
izes that if children are left to shift for themselves | 
among the questionable influences of the streets | 
and alleys, the chances are that their play will not 





NO. 1671 For oe, Soe be of the kind that makes for their proper growth | 
with attractiv > aad . ‘ rames 
ans wots teF eelh, cae — aos a. Rane physical or spiritual. On-the other hand, games | 


and play under proper leadership offer an effective 
way of establishing the honesty, fair play, grit, 
self-control, courage, and respect for the rights of 
others that are essential to good citizenship. 
Thus the physical director has unusual oppor- 
tunity to influence young people in the right way. 
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| most valuable in the treatment of eczemas, rashes 
| and other itching, burning infantile eruptions. Cuti- 
cura soap wears to a wafer, often outlasting several 
cakes of ordinary soap, and making its use most eco- 
nomical. For liberal sample of .Cuticura soap and 
ointment sent free with 32-p. Skin Book, address post- 
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in many cities, departments of physical training 
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| gymnastics, games and aquatics. 


| the horse, buck, parallel bar, horizontal bar, 
| ladders and rings. 


| work, and men in boxing and wrestling. 
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The Sargent Normal School in Cambridge, m £ * * * \g 
Massachusetts, the New Haven Normal School, | 
the New York Normal School, the International | 
| Young Men’s Christian Association College in | # he ute to t e ag 
| Springfield, Massachusetts, and the Institute and | |* * 
| Training-School for the Young Men’s Christian 
| Association in Chicago, Illinois, are perhaps | Pl d f 
among the best known normal schools. The | or e ge 2) 
school connected with the Posse Gymnasium, | 
Boston, makes a specialty of corrective work. wi Allegiance P 
The New York School of Philanthropy has just | 
oe a department for training recreation PLEDGE Allegiance to my Flag 
workers and to the Republic for which it 
Roughly estimated, 7,200 women and men are stands : One Matton ol egal 
teaching physical education in the United States. | Liberty and Justice for All. ’’ 
In the public schools there are about 400 women | 
and 300 men; in the secondary schools, 200 women | NOTE. In some of our Public Schools the Pledge 
and 500 men; in the Young Men’s Christian Asso- | —— cart however i the a. 
ciation, 500 men; in the Young Women’s Christian ing of the school on Monday morning. This Sede 
Association, 100 women; in the German’ turn- is repeated by te pura unison while standing 
vereins, 300 men; and in the public playgrounds, and saluting the Flag. Directions for exercise sent 
2,800 women and 1,400 men. These figures are Sab Ey CE EN ep. 
based upon studies that have been made by the Under the leadership of The Youth's 
American Physical Education Association, a Companion during the National 
technical society with some 1,200 members, and | Public School Celebration in October, 
the Playground and Recreation Association of | 1892, the Pledge of Allegiance, or 
America, organized ‘‘to promote normal, whole- Salute to the Flag, was given by more 
some play and recreation.” About 300 teachers | than 12,000,000 pupils. This Pledge 
agp rong normal schools of physical | —_ Se paeen and are that 
: it has been perpetuated, and is given 
ete salaries in physical training, range for in many thousands of our schools. To encourage the adoption of this patriotic 
Sea Gar-anme, Ghe wanes temmnee eolues for | exercise in every schoolroom throughout the land, a 
women is $1,050, for men $1,200. The salary ordi- | |* * 
narily depends upon three things: personal ene} BEAUTIFUL SILK FLAG 
a tccee aluonee ter Dade tx eae | 2x3 feet will be furnished at LESS THAN COST. The best way to get this 
Sonus cathus enaiiieiadinteeanaan, | Silk Flag for your school is to let the scholars themselves raise the money by 
*! selling forty of our Schoolroom Flag Certificates at one cent each. These Cer- * 
Nore.—This article concludes the present | tificates, with full details of the plan, furnished free to teachers. 
as teaching the fine arts, teaching defectives and. PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
delinquents, ae ng-schools, and | 
teaching in ihe United States Indian Service. + +. * * * 


| gatherings. 


i organized as city departments, but the | 
girl who is idering the possibility of becoming | 
a physical director must not think that the need 
—and the demand—is confined to the cities. | 
Young people in the country heed proper recrea- | 
tion quite as much as those in the city. There is | 
plenty of physical exercise in the country, but | 
frequently it is not of the sort that makes for | 
correct posture and good health, and there is little 
chance for boys and girls to engage in play and 
games under proper conditions. Trained leaders 
are needed for such organizations as the County 
Department of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation that is organizing clubs and leagues, 
and providing play festivals and neighborhood | 
In that part of the field, the demand 
for women is not so great as that for men, but it is | 
growing. 

Only young persons with good health should con- 


sider becoming physical directors. This statement | EXPERIMENT | 
does not mean that every teacher must be a picked 


athlete or gymnast; she should have, however, | By | 


a sound body and a real interest in physical | 
| activity. She should be interested in people rather | Edith Barnard Delano 
Pictures by Florence Storer 


indoors and out, and beautiful Catalogue— 
ALL FOR 10 CENTS. 


These 24 Bulbs, 3 each of 8 different 
kinds, Tulips, Jonquils, G. Hyacinths, 
Iris, Freesias, &c., will make beautiful 
pot flowers for winter or lovely early 
ring flowers for the garden. Plant now. 
Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- | 
cissus, Lilies, Hardy Plants and rare winter- 
blooming plants FREE TO ALL. 

Mm John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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| than in things. The prospective teacher of phys- | 
| ieal training can test herself in this regard by 
| noting whether she has shown leadership in 
physical, social or religious activities among her 
fellows. Almost all institutions make character 
the first requisite in selecting their physical 
directors. The demand is for teachers who will | 
make the athletics assist in promoting good 
manners and good morals. 

A broad general education is essential to the 
largest success of the physical director. The high 
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Place your order NOW 
with your Bookseller 
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Save money on your Photographic Supplies. We deliver 

right to your door CH PAID Standard makes of 
‘ameras, Lenses, Textbooks and supplies of all 

kinds for either amateur or professional at the lowest 

possible price. Your name and address on a postal will 

briny this big money saving catalog to you. Writetocday 
AMERICAN PHOTO TEXT BOOK CO. 

358 Adams Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
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school course should be thorough, and include 
general work in mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
general biology, zodlogy, botany, history, English, | 


and the modern languages, preferably French and | | We eT 
German. In addition, a technical course is | There sa special charm 
essential. It should include courses in anatomy, th e h ome si d e of p i ctur 


physiology, hygiene (personal, school and com- 
munity), psychology, pedagogy, education and 
history of physical education. The applied courses 
should include animal mechanics, physiology of | 
exercise, physical examination, prescribing of | 


exercise, administration and pedagogy. K O da k M Se th O d 


making by the simple 


There should be also instruction in athletics, 
The girls should 
learn tennis, captain ball, playground ball, ice 
hockey and track athletics. For boys, athletic 
instruction should include Rugby and ‘‘soccer’’ 
football, ice hockey, baseball, tennis, and the 
various forms of track and field athletics. In- 
struction in the heavy apparatus should include 


Velox printing—each has it 
Both men and women should ° ° 
fascination. 


receive instruction in fencing and single stick 


Most of the teachers of physical training are 
| trained in special schools, although a few are 
| trained in connection with their college work. 
| Wellesley College, for instance, gives such instruc. | 
| tion to women, and Oberlin College, Columbia | 
| University, and the University of Wisconsin offer | 
eourses for young women and young men who | 
| desire to become physical directors and play- | 
| leaders. The oldest normal school of physical | 
Indiana, 
founded by the North American Gymnastic Union | | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
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cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Sliver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of mone: by 
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COLORED GLASSES. 


HE wearing of spectacles to pro- 

tect the eyes from the glare of 
the sun is a very old custom. The 
natives of the far northern regions 
longago invented spectaclesof wood, 
with a very narrow slit in the center, 
to diminish as far as possible the con- 
tinual snow-glare of the long arctic 
day; and it is said that the Emperor Nero, who 
was an albino, and whose eyes were therefore very 
sensitive to light, used amethysts or emeralds to 
shield hiseyes. To-day the use of tinted glasses is 
very common; but unless the glasses are wisely 
chosen, more harm than good may result. 

In the first place, the shape of the glasses is 
often wrong. Curved or “toric” glasses ought not 
to be worn except by direction of an oculist, for 
they are irregularly refractive, and sometimes 
cause a great deal of eye-strain. Unless tinted 
glasses are made especially from an oculist’s pre- 
scription, they should be perfectly plane on both 
surfaces, and equally thick throughout. 

The color of the glasses is also important. You 
will find both blue and smoked glasses in the shops, 
but both, especially the first, are open to objection. 
Colored spectacles are meant to shield the eyes 
from the actinic or chemical rays of the sun, but 
not to cut off the light rays so that it will be hard 
to read or to see small objects. Blue glasses do 
not cut off the chemical rays at all, for those rays 
are at the violet end of the spectrum. Smoked 
glasses, on the other hand, often cut off so much 
light that reading with them is like reading by twi- 
light. Sometimes green glasses are worn; they 
are better than blue, but they are not wholly satis- 
factory. Red glass excludes the actinic rays 
completely, but it is dark, and red light is often 
irritating to the nervous system. 

Yellow, or rather amber, glasses are much the 
best. They cut off almost all the chemical rays, 
and admit light enough for easy vision. They 
make a dark day seem brighter, and soften 
the glare on a sunny day. Unless the oculist pre- 
scribes some other color for a special purpose, 
wear “‘window-glass” spectacles of not too deep 
an amber color. 
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THE HAYMOW. 


Ms Polly Grimble of Hightop 
Farm, where the Fendersons 
were boarding, cast a sharp but 
kindly eye on Mrs. Fenderson, as 
that lady, looking rather subdued, 
approached from the barn, and 
dropped into a piazza rocking-chair. 

“There’s been a humming-bird 
round the hollyhocks, and the South Equity 
Sunday-school picnic went by in three wagons, 
and a big automobile jounced out a screw going 
over the thank-you-ma’am, and the language that 
chauffeur used while he was crawling and tinkering 
was scandalous,” said Miss Polly, cheerfully. “I 
wish you'd been here; it’s been reel lively. Excuse 
me, but there’s straw in your hair. That’s it—I 
thought you ought to know. I guess you didn’t 
find any eggs, did you?” 

“Eggs?” repeated Mrs. Fenderson, vaguely. 
“No, I didn’t look for eggs. Miss Polly, how old 
do you think I am?” 

“Younger’n you look to-day and older’n you 
looked yesterday,” responded Miss _ Polly, 
promptly. 

“It’s that horrid haymow,” said Mrs. Fenderson. 
“It’s made me feel so blue and old! You see, 
when I was a girl there was no place I thought so 
nice. I fled to a haymow to get over my troubles, 
and make my plans, and dream my dreams. The 
landscape looked glorified somehow when I saw it 
through the big barn door, and the air was all 
strange and golden—not like the every-day world 
at all. Curled up in the hay, I could imagine any- 
thing, and hope for anything. I entered all my 
finest castles in Spain through a mysterious secret 
passageway that led into a barn, and up a ladder, 
and across a slippery, rustly, tickly, exhilarating 
mountain of sweet hay. I suppose I’m talking 
nonsense.” 

“Maybe,” assented Miss Polly, “but it’s non- 
sense I’ve sense enough to understand. I’ve 
mooned in a haymow myself.” 








“Then you will. Well, to-day was the first time 
since I’ve grown up that I’ve had an hour and a | 
hay-loft together all to myself; and, O Miss Polly! | 
the dust made me sneeze, and the straw prickled, | 


and a brier scratched my ankles, and I saw 
cobwebs, and watched out for spiders, and felt as 
if I should smother, and wondered if it wasn’t 
going to be worse getting down the ladder than it 
was coming up. It was dreadful! I’ve grown 
dull and old—that’s it ; a haymow is just a haymow, 
and the glory is gone, and life is turned to prose, 
and it’s ridiculous to mind it—but I do!” 

“Is that your girls coming across the medder?” 
asked Miss Polly, irrelevantly. “Carrying water- 
lilies, too—my, my, what armfuls They must 
have been clear to Great Pond. I wonder, now, 
Mis’ Fenderson, if there was ever anything you 
or me or anybody else could dream into the finest 
of air-castles much nicer’n four pretty girls coming 
smiling up a hill, swinging trails o’ water-lilies, 
and waving to their ma? 1 wonder?” 

“No, Miss Polly,” declared Mrs. Fenderson, 
shrugging away her blues with a twitch of the 
shoulders and a swift answering smile. “There 
couldn’t be anything half as nice. And they’re 
still in the dreaming-time, bless them! Bear wit- 
ness, please, Polly Ann Grimble, that I, Alicia 
Fenderson, hereby and forever abdicate my royal 
haymow in favor of my rightful heirs!” 
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THE CADDIS FOLK. 


OTHER Nature often hides her richest treas- 
ures beneath our very feet. Do you see that 
peculiar worm that clings to a rock down in the 
clear water? One day a little gauzy-winged crea- 
ture called the caddis-fly crept out on a half-sunken 
log, and deposited a score of green eggs beneath 
the loose bark. 


In nine days the eggs became tiny green worms, 
that fell into the water, and began immediately to 
build houses for themselves out of tiny particles 
of sand, mica, quartz, or bits of stick. Piece b 
piece each made his house, and bound the material 
together with strands of fine silk. When the 
house was complete, only the head and short legs 
of the worm protruded. The caddis-worm lives 
thus for nine months; then one day it changes 
into a fly, rises to the top of the water, spreads its 
wings and flies away, live a few days in the 
upper air. 

“Once,” says a Companion contributor, “I took 
one of these worms, removed it from its case, and 
put it ina dish filled with water, in which there were 
a number of flakes of clear mica. It began to build, 
and in a few days it was literally living in a ‘glass 
house.’ I could see how it lived. 

“On its sides were tiny hooks by which it held 
itself in the case. Insects of this kind donot have 
lungs, nor ordinary gills, but they breathe with 
what are called tracheal gills, minute fringes like 
fern leaves along their sides. en my pet 
needed air, it would pump water into its case, 
spread the fringes, and wave them about in the 
current, and then expel the water. It did that 
every half-minute. I fed it bits of vegetables, 
chopped fine, and kept it for several months. One 
morning it was gone. I searched, and found 
the delicate caddis-fly into which the worm had 
changed. 

“There are several kinds of caddis-flies, and 
each chooses a different kind of house material. 
In the streams of California one kind uses bits of 
copper pyrites, and when the house is done, it 
looks like a little nugget of gold. Another buildsa 
house so much like shell that men of science spent 
a long time hunting for the water-snail that in- 
habited that peculiar horn-shaped shell! 

“Why do you suppose the caddis-worm builds 
this rough, rocky house? It is because trout are 
fond of caddis-worms, but _ do not like the 
gravelly case in which the worm lives. Nature has 
somehow told the worm how to protect itself from 
the hungry trout.” 
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THE EMPEROR’S BARBER. 


**FDY the grace of God I was born a gentleman; 

but I act the prince as little as possible,” was 
a favorite saying of Emperor Joseph II. Whether 
his humility was sincere or not, he certainly laid 
aside his dignity of station whenever he could also 
lay aside his duties as ruler of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 


In “Au Couchant dela Monarchie,” the Marquis 
de Ségur tells of one occasion when the emperor 
went to France to visit his sister, Queen Marie 
Antoinette. The Parisians, accustomed to the 
luxury and magnificence of the court at Versailles, 
were astonished at the extreme simplicity that 
Joseph LI affected. 

He preferred not to be recognized as emperor 
at all, and traveled, with one or two gentlemen, or 
alone, under an assumed name. Once his quick 
wit alone preserved his incognito. 

He had stopped for the night at an inn, and in 


the morning was shavifig before a small glass, | 


while the landlord’s daughter held a basin of water 
for him. Something about the man or his belong- 
ings had roused the girl’s curiosity and sus- 
i od for she presently asked, in a respectful 
voice: 

“Are you not connected with the court, or in the 
service of the emperor?” 


Joseph, who saw what her questions might lead 


up to replied quickly: 


‘Why, certainly, my dear girl; how did you | 


guess it? I shave him. 


Hlis ready answer—which did not pass the | 


bounds of truth—lulled the girl’s suspicions com- 
pletely. 
® © 


CURRAN’S MISTAKE. 


T was difficult to subdue the high spirits of 

John Philpot Curran, the Irish lawyer and wit. 
Indeed, many of his most brilliant witticisms were 
uttered in the staid and somewhat musty atmos- 
phere of the court-room. 


On one occasion, when Curran was making an 
elaborate argument in chancery, Lord Clare 
brought a large Newfoundland dog upon the 
bench with him, and during the progress of the 
argument he aid much more attention to the dog 
than to the barrister. Gradually the chancellor 
lost all regard for even ordinary courtesy; in the 
most important part of the case, he turned himself 
= aside, and began to fondle the animal. 

urran stopped at once. 

“Go on, Mr. Curran, go on,” said Lord Clare. 

“I beg a thousand pardons, my lord,” replied 
the wit. ‘I took it for granted that your lordship 
was employed in consultation.” 


*® 
SALTY-SAVORED SPEECH. 


HE natives of the coast towns down East dis- 
cuss every phase of life or death in terms of 
the sea. 


A fisherman had recently laid his wife, Delia, to 
rest in the village cemetery. He visited the spot 
a few days afterward with the undertaker, and 
found another newly made grave directly behind 
that of his wife. Regarding it curiously, he said 
to the undertaker: 
oe s’r, Si, who’s that buried thar astarn o’ 

ele ?”’ 














=.” T-head motor 4x5, 
‘ 40-65 H. 


< . _/~* Electric Starter and Horn. 
‘ 4 * Left drive, center control. 
Bosch Magneto. 
132-inch wheel base. 


The Ruler of a Kingdom 


The man who sits at the steering wheel of his new Chalmers “Six,” rules an empire. 
Here within reach of his arm is a little world all his own. Power, speed, endurance— 
the forces that make for change and enjoyment —are under the sway of his scepter. 


Let’s Take a Day Off 


Don’t you feel like cutting the traces 
and getting away to the hills? Let’s 
strike out—what do you say? 

Push the switch of the electric starter. 
There —the engine is running with 
scarcely a sound. It’s the silent Entz 
starter—the best yet—it never fails. 


Floating Away Like a Swan 


Close your eyes now as we let in the clutch 
and see if you can tell when we start. This 
new clutch is a wonder. It grips so firmly, 
yet so gently, that we move away with the 
silent grace of the swan. 

Notice how flexible the power—mounting 
quickly to 20, 30,40 miles an hour. Now we 
throttle it down to a crawl, without shifting 
gears. 

This wondrous flexibility is in the motor 
itself. There’s no need to resort to cum- 
bersome double gearing. 


Easy Chair Comfort 


Have you noticed that you don’t feel the 
vibration you do in most cars? The six 
cylinders of this Master Motor give an 
unbroken stream of power. So there’s a 
smoothness impossible in any ‘“four’’; 
a lack of vibration that adds years to the 
life of the car. 

The new ‘“‘ Six’”’ costs but little more than 
a ‘‘four’’ at the start and a lot less in the end. 


A Little Friend In Need 


Try to stall this motor once. Throttle it 
down to a snail’s pace—run it into that deep 
sand ahead. 


It’s no use—this motor is unstallable. 
Even should the gas be cut off accidentally, 
the electric starter—always on duty—keeps 
the motor running. Itcan never ‘‘go dead’’ 
in a crowd or on a crossing. 


Beauty That Has Utility 


Don’t shrink as we run through this stretch 
of mud. Those graceful oval fenders sit so 
close not a drop of mud can reach you. The 
extra wide doors fit like a watch case. The 
long underslung springs cushion all bumps. 

Left hand drive and center control leaves 
room to enter on either side. 


Put This Car To The Test 


Let our dealer take you out on our Stand- 
ard Test Ride. It is our way of proving to 
you that this car will do things no other car 
will do. 

But first write for our literature. Get 
all the facts. 


Roadster . . $2175 Six Passenger $2275 

Four Passenger 2175 Coupe. . . 2850 

Five Passenger 2175 Limousine. . 3600 
Fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit 


All bodies interchangeable. Wire Wheels $80 extra (five ). 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 
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NABISCO) 


Sugar Wafers 


enrich the elaborate luncheon, 
adorn the simplest of “after- 


noons.”’ 


Their goodness and 


attractiveness are pleasing alike 
to hostess and guests. 


Sweetness and flavor are delight- 
fully united in these highly 
esteemed dessert confections. 
In ten-cent tins; also in twenty- 


five-cent tins. 


ADORA :—A filled sugar wafer— 
the newest of dessert sweets. 

FESTINO:—A favorite confection 
in the guise of an almond, with a 
kernel of almond-flavored cream. 
CHOCOLATE TOKENS:—A 
dessert confection having a rich 


chocolate coating. 
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NARROW ESCAP 
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on the side porch, a 

look of great content 
‘on his brown and wrin- 
‘kled face. A few of his 
neighbors lounged on the 
steps or leaned against 
the house, awkward and 
constrained in their 
‘*meeting clothes.’’ 
They had come, on this 
still Sunday evening, to 
welcome Jacob home 
from a visit to Harbor- 
ville, eighty miles away, 
where he had been 
spending a month with 
his married son. It was 
the first time he had ever 
been so far afield, and 
he brought back with 
him an air of experience 
that he wore with 
proper appreciation. 

Through the open door 
the stout form of Mrs. 
Spinney could be seen, 
ponderously moving to 
and fro as she cleared 
away the evening meal. Now and then she 
paused in the doorway, her arms akimbo, to 
add her word to the conversation. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Jacob, letting his eyes range 
over his possessions, ‘‘Jakey’s done well by 
the farm, if he is my son, and I do say it. It} 
seemed a bit risky, leaving right in haying- | 
time, but wife would have it, and the grippe | 
hadn’t left me much backbone. Yes, of course 
I see a lot, but I ain’t sorry to get back. Give | 
me good, firm soil to look at; you can depend 
on the ground, but heaving water’s mighty | 


Jer ti Spinney sat 


uncertain. ’’ 

‘*There’s earthquakes, Mr. Spinney,’’ put in | 
a small boy who was hovering about the out- 
skirts of the little group. Jacob eyed the lad | 
disapprovingly. 

‘*Earthquakes are unlikely,’’ he answered ; 
‘*but as for waves, they’re expected, but never | 
expected in the right place, so they’re always | 
an unpleasant surprise. ’’ 

**Ocean’s a pretty color, ain’t it?’’ asked 
Mrs. Spinney, filling the doorway with her 
broad expanse. 

‘*Well,’’ returned her husband, ‘‘I don’t 
know what you’d think of it. For my part, 
there ain’t nothing pleases the eye to rest on 
more’n good, steady green, like them fields 
and meadows. The water made me dizzy. 
’Twa’n’t the same for two minutes, and when 
it heaved up and down and the sun struck it, 
it just give me the blind staggers. ’’ 

**T was down to the coast once,’’ remarked 
Jotham Oliver, shifting his weight to the side 
which was least rheumatic, and stiffly crossing 
one leg over the other. ‘‘It made a thundering 
racket. ’’ 

‘*Poetry men write a lot about the music of 
the sea,’’? said Lew Dyer. Lew was young, 
and in love. 

**Music of the sea!’’ sniffed Jacob. ‘* ’Twas 
worse than any brass band I ever heard, with 
its swashing and booming. Much as ever I 
got a wink of sleep. Now, there ain’t any 
noise on the farm nights, unless it’s the fall of 
the rain, a sound you like to wake up to, 
when you think of the crops. But that ever- 
lasting ocean! Why, the Good Book itself tells 
it to hush up!’’ 

**T don’t recognize your reference, Jacob,’’ 
interrupted Deacon Drinkwater, coldly. 

‘*Well, now, I guess you don’t read your 
Bible so careful as you might. Wasn’t it com- 
manded that the waters be still?’’ 

‘I’ve always heard the ocean was mighty 
treacherous, ’’ said Peter Davis, who kept store 
at the Corners. ‘‘I suppose you see no end of 
wrecks, and drownings, and such. ’’ 

**T ain’t bragging on what I saw,’’ returned 
Jacob, modestly. ‘‘But I could spin you some 
yarn,’’ he added, with a chuckle over his 
nautical expression. 

“Did you have what might be called per- 
sonal adventures ?’’ asked Peter, meekly. Peter 
had never been twenty miles from his store. 

“Yes, I did.’’ Jacob viewed his audience 
complacently. ‘‘I never had such a narrow 
escape from dying as I had this summer. I 
vow, it was a chance!’’ 

*““Dying!’’ cried Mrs.Spinney. ‘‘ You didn’t 
tell me about any dying.’’ 

“T ain’t one to tell all I know at a setting, ’”’ 
retorted Jacob. ‘‘I don’t suppose I ever come 
nigher to saying good-by to this world than I 
did on the sixteenth of July, this very year.’’ 

“Got any objection to telling us about it, 
Mr. Spinney ?’’ inquired Lew Dyer. 

**Land, no! It’s a warning to any one. It 
was as nice a day as you ever set eyes on, 
fair and warm. I’m not saying there ain’t 
anything pretty about the water. When it’s 





“IT’S WHAT I CALL.A NARROW 
ESCAPE.” 





peaceful it don’t seem so out of place in the 





landscape, though I’d 
rather admire it from 
theshore. But this day, 
the sixteenth of July, 
nineteen hundred and 
eight, it was as pleasing 
as it ever is, and as blue 
as the sky. 

“*T consider anything 
with sails as liable to 
do mischief wherever it 
is put. However, this 
boat, —they called her a 
‘sloop’ because she had 
only one sail onto her, — 
going over to Ham 
Island on a picnic, was 
dancing along as care- 
free as a young colt 
turned out to pasture. 
There wa’n’t a thought 
of coming doom, nor of 
anything but pleasure, 
which ought to be a 
warning tous. We never 
know when the stroke’s | 
coming. 

‘*Well, as I said, you | 
never saw anything 
more jolly than that picnic bid fair to be, 
out to Ham Island, the sixteenth of July. 
Setting in that boat, a man didn’t feel any 
more danger than setting on these steps. The 
water was smooth as them fields, and as spark- 
ling as a patch of clover after a shower. Spite 
of all I say against the sea, I must say I never 
see it look prettier than it did on that day, nor 
more harmless. ’’ 

Here Jacob paused. 

‘**In the midst of life we are in death,’ ’’ 
quoted Deacon Drinkwater, in his deepest 
tones. 

The twilight had darkened into shade, and 
the shrill voice of the tree-toad was the only 
sound that broke the stillness. The little 
boy edged nearer, now and then glancing over 
his shoulder, as if fearful that the ‘‘doom’’ was 
waiting for him, out there under the apple- 
trees in the gathering dusk. After a moment 
of impressive silence, Jacob continued his 
tale. 

**You wouldn’t be able to understand just 
what happened if I should tell you,’’ he went 
on, secure in the ignorance of his hearers. ‘‘I | 
didn’t sense the whole of it myself. They said 
there was a flaw somewheres; they tried to | 
make out it was in the wind, but I should | 
reckon it was in the boat, or the working of | 
her. Anyways, they thought the captain had | 
tied his sail; what to I don’t know, but it’s | 
dreadful dangerous. Anyway, down went 
the boat like a plummet o’ lead, right to the 
bottom, without a speck of warning.’’ 

‘*Land!’’ shrieked Mrs. Spinney, from the 
background. ‘‘Jacob Spinney, if you ever go 
out of my sight again, you’ll know it!’’ 

‘*There, there, ma!’’ replied Jacob. ‘‘Ain’t 
I setting here all right?’’ 

His audience drew a long breath. 

‘**T suppose the boat was nigh land, and you 
all got ashore somehow ?”’ said young Dyer. 

**Wa’n’t any land nigher’n three mile,’’ 
responded Jacob. 

‘*Some other boat come along just then and 
hauled you out?’’ suggested Jotham Oliver. 

‘*No,’? replied Jacob, solemnly. ‘‘Every- 
body went straight to the bottom. There} 
wa’n’t a single one saved. ’’ 

There was a little pause. The audience had 
not been prepared for so tragic an outcome. 
Suddenly Peter Davis spoke: 

‘*How did you get out?’’ 

‘“*Me?”’ said Jacob. ‘‘Me? Oh, I wa’n’t 
there. ’’ 

‘* Wa'n’t there!’ repeated Peter. 
where was you?’’ 

‘*Me and Elmer drove over to Riverton that | 
day, ten mile back, and never heard a word | 
about it till we got home. It was a dreadful 
shock to Elmer. ’’ 

‘*And wa’n’t you in that boat, all the time, 
Jacob Spinney ?’’ demanded Mrs. Spinney. 

‘*Of course I wa’n’t,’’ returned Jacob. | 
‘*Didn’t I tell you I was over to Riverton ? | 
You can’t be in two places at once, any more’n 
you can whistle and chew meal at the same} 
time. ’’ 

There was silence for a moment, then the | 
deacon said, ‘‘I thought you said it was a/| 
narrow escape for you. ’’ 

‘*Well, wa’n’t it?’’ inquired Jacob. ‘‘If I’d | 
gone in that boat, I wouldn’t have been here 
to-day. To be sure, I wa’n’t invited, but if I 
had been, likely as not I’d gone, and then | 
where’d I be now? It’s what J call a narrow | 
escape. ’? | 

Again silence descended on the little group. 
Mrs. Spinney withdrew to the kitchen, slam- | 
ming the door in the revulsion of her feeling. | 
One by one, with few words, the neighbors de- | 
parted, and Jacob was left alone on the porch. | 
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known D &M manufacture. 


Seasonable 


Athletic Goods 


The Athletic Goods here offered are of the well- 
They are guaranteed 
to be of first-class workmanship and quality. 


No. 1, Rugby Football, with Lacing Needle 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited sub- 
scription and 50 cents extra; or sold for $1.50. In either case we 
will deliver free anywhere in the U. S. 

Made of strong leather, dressed with special reference to its durability. 
Regulation size and thoroughly stitched with waxed thread. The bladder 
is of the best rubber. A Steel Lacing Needle included. If an Inflator is 
desired, include 25 cents extra. 


No. 2, Collegiate Rugby, with Lacing Needle 


Given to Companion subscri- 
bers only for one new solicited 
subscription and $1.10 extra; 
or sold for $2.40. In either 
case we will deliver free any- 
where in the U. S. 

Made of thick cowhide, regu- 
lation size, and is strong an< 
durable. Has the best rubber 
bladder. A Lacing Needle is 
included, Inflator Bulb, with 

hard rubber tube, furnished for 25 cents extra. 


Basket - Ball 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and $1.15 extra; or sold for $2.50. 
In either case we will deliver free anywhere in the U. S. 

This Ball is made of heavy pebbled leather, regulation 
size. Supplied with best quality bladder. An excellent 
Ball at the price. 


Striking - Bag 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and 80 cents extra; or sold for $2. 
In either case we will deliver free anywhere in the U. S. 

This Bag has a double loop and cord, elastic floor attach- 


ment and screw-eye, and is very quick in its action. Size 
30x33 inches. Has best rubber bladder. 


Kid Boxing - Gloves. 


One Pair given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription and 50 cents 
extra. One Pair sold for $1.50; or One Set of 
Four Gloves sold for $2.75. In either case we will 
deliver free anywhere in the U. S. 


These Gloves are made by an experienced manu- 
facturer, and guaranteed to be the best Glove in 
the market for the price. We offer a Kid Glove with 
laced wrist, curled-hair filling, and Corbett style. 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
201 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 





‘“One and Inseparable’’ 


The best bread and Daniel Webster Flour are synonymous, and then there are 
more loaves to the barrel—a new standard for bread and for economy. 
Prove it—if a bag does not convince you, your grocer will refund the price. 


ALL DEALERS CAN SUPPLY YOU. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minnesota. Daily Capacity 5000 Barrels. 














